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SHELL RESEARCH is one of the big brains-trusts ‘2 Hl 
of the world. You could call it a Graduate University GU , 
of Applied Science, with ten specialist colleges. 


There are seven major Shell research laboratories: 

two in Holland, two in England, three in North America; 

and three agricultural research stations: o\ 
one in England, two in North America. At last count, the total | 

staff of those ten establishments was nearly 5,000 

The back-room boys of a great industry. 


The main, perpetual task is to make fuels and 

lubricants provide bigger power and better protection to the 
modern engine in all its forms. But Shell Research 

has also been tackling some of the big general problems of the 
twentieth century. Malaria contro] was one such problem. 

The jet turbine was another. The war against rust, the development 
of selective weedkillers, the quantity manufacture of 

sulphur, the production of glycerine, alcohol and detergents 

from new sources, so as to leave all edible fats available | 
for the world’s food supplies, the development of plastics and 
synthetic textiles . . . Shell Research has been, is 

and will be working on all these things. 





Shell’s back-room boys are occupied with one of the 

most exciting branches of new knowledge . . . the science 

of hydrocarbons. Shell Research improves fuels and lubricants. 
But it also prompts, points and paces the development of 

the brave new world of petroleum chemicals. Petroleum chemicals 
are helping to feed and clothe the world, and to cure its sick. 
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ONSIEUR MENDES-FRANCE has scraped through up to 
the time of writing, but his majorities on the two 
votes of confidence so far taken, though enough to 
avert defeat, cannot undo the harm done by 

the vote against the first clause on Christmas Eve. Nor 
can they restore confidence in the ability of the French parlia- 
mentary system to adapt itself to the present position of France 
in the world. French politicians are not noted for their wisdom, 
but there can seldom have been a collection of them animated 
by such cowardice, avarice, anti-Semitism and blind stupidity 
as were unleashed in the Palais Bourbon during the debate 
on the Paris agreements. From M. Bidault, who voted against 
policies that he has consistently advocated from motives of 
personal antagonism to the Prime Minister, to the Communists, 
who were at least consistent in their determination to separate 
France from her allies, passing by the alcohol interests and the 
North African lobby, the opposition to the agreements was 
almost consistently disreputable, and it is difficult to see what 
consequences the non-Communist deputies expected to follow 
from their rejection of the agreements. German rearmament 
is by now a foregone conclusion. As was made clear by the 
British Foreign Office statement, it is not a question of if, but of 
how. The only result of the French Assembly’s refusal to 
ratify the agreements would be that German rearmament would 
proceed without any safeguards and with France losing the 
benefit of the agreement on the Saar. And those deputies who 
believed that a vote against M. Mendés-France would have 
any chance of delaying the appearance of a German army on 
the scene can only have been the victims of folie de grandeur. 
But most of them were not impelled by any such foolish 
belief. They were moved by hatred of M. Mendés-France 
or fear of their own constituents. Yet they might well ask 
themselves what the consequences would be of bringing down 
the only effective government France has had for several years. 
There is no doubt of the indignation with which a large section 
of thinking French opinion would receive any attempt on the 
part of the Palais Bourbon grave-diggers to bury M. Mendés- 
France. The motives behind the attack, the greed and the 
spite, are for once too palpable to be supported even by a 
public opinion grown haggard with political scandal. 
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THE GRAVE-DIGGERS 


M. Mendés-France has given France new hope, and Europe 
new hope in France. The breaking of this impetus would 
destroy more than the Paris agreements. 


Our Paris Correspondent writes : 

The debate on the Paris agreements has left the French 
internal political scene looking like a devastated area. The 
Socialists are again faced with a problem of broken discipline 
since on Christmas Eve twenty-one of them and on Monday 
seventeen voted against the Paris agreements and therefore 
against the party whip. Radicals, Independents, Gaullists, 
MRP, all have been divided. M. Mendés-France’s coalition 
is reduced in cohesion. If he pulls through, he will attempt to 
revive it in January by taking over the direct leadership of 
financial and economic policy and leaving the Foreign Ministry 
in a less disputed hand—probably that of the present Finance 
Minister M. Edgar Faure. But there is not much confidence 
among political observers that he can succeed in this operation 
which would at least bring him to his main preoccupation as a 
public man—the restoration of dynamic power to the French 
economy. He will probably have three or four weeks to re- 
organise his ministry but his enemies will not have disarmed 
in the interval or lost their reasons for wishing to bring him 
down. Meanwhile, the irresponsible vote on Christmas Eve 
against German rearmament has once more shown that French 
Prime Ministers have a less enviable task than those of any 
other country. With the hundred Communist deputies, and the 
other forces in Parliament almost equally divided on most 
issues, it is always easier to find the negative than the positive 
majority. A French public man can in fact only force a 
decision if he can combine popular with Parliamentary sup- 
port, but the former arouses so much jealous alarm amongst 
deputies that it becomes an additional reason for them to vote 
against him the moment that in the normal course of Govern- 
ment the first enthusiasm in the country has begun to decline, 
This was a main cause for the fall of M. Pinay and is now the 
principal threat to the abler and more energetic M. Mendés- 
France. In six months of office he has advanced a number of 
France’s gravest problems towards a solution—Indo-China, 
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North Africa, European defence. What he cannot do is give 
France the reputation of reasonable tenacity in her adopted 
course, since this can only come from those who at present 
jockey for position within and between the party groups. 


Down You Go 


The case of Vlado Dedijer shows that Yugoslavia continues 
to preserve a nice balance between eastern and western 
political methods. It is best not to contemplate what would 
have happened had he put personal friendship before party 
loyalty in Moscow; here, the worst that could have befallen 
him would have been the withdrawal of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party whip. In Yugoslavia he is arrested; but he may 
suffer no worse a fate than being sent to political Coventry 
like his friend, Djilas, for whose sake he was prepared to risk 
disgrace. * Risk’ is hardly the word; reports suggest that he 
ran gaily upon the sword which he himself forged two years 
ago, when he helped to draft the country’s propaganda code. 
Possibly he has come to the conclusion that uninhibited private 
converse with Dijilas will prove more entertaining than the 
exchange of puerile public banalities which is all that his code 
permits. If that is his motive, he will have the sympathy of 
everybody who has seen the code in operation, or tasted its 
flatness in the insipid brew poured out daily by the news 
agency TANJUG. 


Strikes Ahead 


No doubt the executive of the National Union of Railway- 
men imagines that it is impressing the rank and file by refusing 
to call off the threatened strike pending the court of inquiry’s 
decision. To everybody else this attitude looks like bluff and 
bluster. So does the announcement that it will listen to the 
court only if the court finds in its favour. To * accept’ con- 
ciliation in this heads-we-win, tails-you-lose manner is not the 
best way to ensure public good will. As for the other threats 
to industrial peace, it is less easy to be definite. On the eyidence 
it certainly-looks as if British European Airways were right to 
act as they did in ‘refusing to countenance mob rule.” It is 
difficult to feel sympathy with Mr. Peters; shop stewards who 
exceed their functions must be taught their place. But 
does not the manner of the teaching leave something to be 
desired ? Mr. Peter Masefield sounds like a headmaster 
threatening the whole school with detention because some of 
the boys have been difficult. They have—but why? Can 
it be that BEA’s much praised labour relations system does 
not create good will in the company, but instead serves 
only to mask the lack of it? The case of the Standard Motor 
Co. workers has similar features. The employers evidently 
received gross provocation, but is it possible that the shop 
stewards’ attitude may have been a symptom, as well as a 
cause, of the prevalent ill-will? However that may be, the 
management has had no alternative but to insist on its right 
to manage, ‘to establish the principle that it has the right to 
manage its own factories and that when management decisions 
are made they must be observed.’ To yield to factory-floor 
lawyers would be to invite industrial anarchy. 


Kafkaland 


The man who appeals against the verdict of a court, only 
to find that the court of appeal is presided over by the judges 
who sentenced him in the first place, might be forgiven for 
feeling that he has been transported into the nightmare society 
of an Orwell or a Kafka. Yet it can happen here, as a recent 
case showed in the High Court, concerning dispossession orders 
against farmers. Lord Lytton has since defended the pro- 
cedure in a letter to The Times. His argument is that the law 
was only technically broken, and that justice was in fact done 
to! the farmers: all that was wrong was that justice was not 
seen to be done. But the nightmarish quality of the depart- 
ment’s procedure is not necessarily dispelled by proof, in long 
letters to The Times, that everything is really being done for 
the best. Too great a proliferation of departmental courts, 
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tribunals, arbitrators, assessors and ‘ independent authorities’ 
defeat their object; in the attempt to secure justice for the 


individual they create public confusion and mistrust. 


In any 


case, it avails little that justice should be seen to be done if 
the law on which it is based is suspect. The Agriculture Act 
(1947), in spite of all its safeguards, has produced a depressin 
number of instances where individual farmers have been sacre 


ficed to bureaucratic rigidity. 


A Political Commodity 


Recent events suggest that the Conservatives may: vet 
live to regret the day when tea was included among the food. 
stuffs to be subsidised and rationed, so that its * essential 
status was accepted. The result is that the fate of the presen 
Government, as the Observer's political correspondent has 
pointed out, may well hinge not on German rearmament of 
full employment but on what a packet of tea costs next polling 
day. Tribune has been quick to insist that the recent rise jg 
the price of tea can be attributed solely to ‘the shareholder’ 
rapacious appetite... The fact is that the shareholders am 
receiving no more than belated justice; their dividends form 
a negligible proportion of the higher price. Still, they woul 
be well advised to walk warily. It is their misfortune that at 
the same time as their long-delayed payments fell due, the 
price of tea should have been forced up by higher production 
costs, and by increased pressure of demand (particularly from 
America). As these circumstances are outside the control of 
the tea-drinking public here, it may be tempted to round upon 
the industry and urge that it should be put once more on the 
State’s leash—an unjust, but an understandable reaction. Ig 
its own interest therefore the industry must be circumspect. 


Political Commentary 


BrFrore 1955 ends the Conservative Government will probably 
have appealed to the country and the events of the year which 
has now ended indicate what the pattern of the general election 
is likely to be. It will be a contest between two sets of 
managers. The debate at the election may be vigorous, but 
it will be about the myths of politics. Who has done most to 
forward the foreign policy which goes under the name of 


co-existence, not whether co-existence is desirable ? 


Who has 


pressed most earnestly for increases in pensions, not whether 
increases are supportable ? These are the kind of questions 
which have been argued on the floor of the House during the 
past year, and they will be the kind of questions which will 
provide the stuff of the argument at the general election. Apart 
from the only two individual forces left in British politics, Sir 
Winston Churchill and Mr. Aneurin Bevan, the Butskells on 
both sides will be fighting a mock battle with each other. Like 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee they will put on all the armour 
of the political nursery, the bolsters, the blankets, the hearth- 
rugs, the table-cloths, the dish-covers and the coal-scuttles, 
Like Tweedledee, they will hit everything they can see; or, like 
Tweedledum, everything within reach, whether they can see it 
or not. And, for all the difference between them, they might 


as well be fighting about a nice new rattle. 
. 


The only two men who are likely to lift the election on & 
a different plane are the Prime Minister and Mr. Bevan. 
the two, Sir Winston Churchill is in the stronger position. He 
is in full possession of his party and, one may as well repeat, 
of his wits. No movement against him cv7 *"~ ceed hacaus 


no ONe can point convincingly to any way it 
ment might be improved by his eliminat 
believe that between now and the next e 
again intervene in foreign affairs as dramat 
May II of last year (when, opening a forei; 
the Commons, he said: ‘. . . In spite of a 
and confusion in which world affairs are p 
conference on the highest level should take 
leading Powers without long delay.’), and pe 
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which might divide the parties on a major issue. Even if the 
international situation were to remain static during the coming 

that in itself would present a new situation. to which 
‘- Winston Churchill would be certain to respond. The Prime 
Minister is still the most underestimated man in British politics 
today. Even people close to politics worry far too much about 
the possible actions and reactions of the pigmies around him, 
and forget that here is one of the two men at Westminster 
today who can take hold of events and shake something new 
and unexpected out of them. At the beginning of 1955, I 
would still say that the first man to watch (and not for his 
retirement) is Sir Winston Churchill, who has more creative 
political genius in him than the rest of his Government put 


ether. 
tog ' 


The second man to watch is Mr. Aneurin Bevan. He has 
had a baffling year. He has both gained much and lost much. 
He has re-created—and the credit is his—a strong and effective 
left wing in the Labour Party; but in the very act of doing 
this he has made himself dispensable. A series of incredible 
miscalculations, from his original resignation from Mr. Attlee’s 
Government to his assault on Mr. Attlee this year and his 
resignation from the Shadow Cabinet, have produced this 
extraordinary position, that at the very moment when he should 
be more powerful than ever he has isolated himself as never 
before. 1954 was the year in which even his admirers began 
to talk of him as another Maxton-—or (who knows ?) another 
Mr. John McGovern. But Mr. Bevan is a creative political 
force, like Sir Winston Churchill. He can turn a political 
situation inside out in a way which no one else imagined to 
be possible. He can put his finger immediately—it seems by 
instinct—on the heart of a political issue. Here he is, the 
dominant personality in a party led by men who, like Finality 


T is posterity which shapes the past. Whether, in fifty 
years’ time the year which is now closing or that which 
is about to break will be seen as belonging to the after- 
math of the German war, or to the prelude of another and 
infinitely larger conflict, or to a confused interlude before the 
dawn of an atomic Utopia of peace and plenty, it is idle to 
inquire. All that we know is that certain immediate perils 
and opportunities confront us. For the rest, we must be 
content, like the Marquis of Salisbury, to let the consequences 
take care of themselves. That demands a degree of self- 
discipline which does not come easily to this generation with 
its passion for seeing the future with certainty; but there never 
was a time when the unwisdom of supposing that in politics 
we can see much further than our noses was more evident. 
The most immediate of the perils is that the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation, upon which the survival of the Western 
Powers depends, will be weakened at its most vulnerable point 
by failure to create an effective combination in Western Europe. 
That danger has not been wholly removed, as indeed it could 
not be, by the voting in the French Assembly on Wednesday, 
for political and military alliances depend for their stability 
on the force of public opinion, and public opinion in France 
has been shown to be bitterly divided. It is true that the 
question whether Germany should eventually re-arm is in 
teality already out of the hands of her former victors; it is an 
event which nothing but the continuing unity of those victors, 
including Russia, could prevent; but this is an occasion on 
which a grudging assent to the inevitable should, at almost all 
costs, have been avoided. 

Even if the Western Alliance does emerge strong and united, 
and with its frontiers both in Asia and Europe firmly secured, 
the task of ‘negotiating from strength’ will still lie ahead, 
and will not be accomplished by reiterating a formula. It was 
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Clem, have given up the struggle, and in the year of an election 
he is the one man in that party capabie of finding an issue 
which would turn the battle into a real one. It might be an 
issue which would make the defeat of his party even more 
certain than it is at the moment. But it would be an issue 
which, in the long run, would help to determine the course of 
British politics. " 

Watch Sir Winston Churchill and Mr. Bevan; apart from 
them, one can watch whom one likes, for it does not matter. 
The ‘new men’ in politics today, on both sides of the House, 
are terrifyingly uniform. A correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian has pointed out how much they look and dress alike. 
The alarming thing is that their outward appearance reflects 
their inner identity. One could really swap the young men 
who, in 1954, have been making their names as Conservative 
junior ministefs with the young men who have been talked of as 
future Labour junior ministers, and it would not make a whit 
of difference. There is no evidence that Mr. Denis Healey, 
for example, is in politics for any different reason than, say, 
Mr. Anthony Nutting; or that Mr. Anthony Crosland wants 
to change society in any way that Mr. lain Macleod would 
not approve of. The two parties have become equal partners 
in the Establishment. The evidence is there in the debates 
of 1954. On none of the major issues--Suez, relations with 
Russia and China, pensions, even strikes—did the front 
benches, and their faithful retainers on the benches behind 
them, differ. It was only from the despised in the two parties, 
the eccentric Conservatives who still believe in Conservatism 
and the lunatic Socialists who still believe in Socialism, that 
the prevailing, flattening, deadening orthodoxy was challenged. 
Apart from them, no one in 1954 really cared. 

TRIMMER 


THE PROSPECT BEFORE US 


the custom during the quarter of a century of Left-wing 
ascendancy in the discussion of politics to point out that the 
old system of the balance of power had never achieved peace 
for very long. It is equally true that nothing else ever has, 
Certainly, no one now supposes that the permanent armed 
superiority of the Western Powers over the Communist 
powers, even if it could be maintained. would supply the 
foundations of lasting peace. Nor do we any longer regale 
ourselves with dreams of a universal state, an object which, if 
it could be gained, would depend upon an unprecedented con- 
centration of force and for that reason open the way to an 
unparalleled reign of tyranny. On the contrary, the hope now 
is that, when it becomes apparent to Russia that a challenge 
will be effectively resisted, tension will begin to diminish, the 
competition in armaments will decline, and some sort of 
balance in world politics will return—a state of things in which 
the practice of ‘the old diplomacy’ (than which it is now 
seen that there are worse evils) might be thankfully resumed. 
Because this hope, which the actions and speeches of the Prime 
Minister have done so much to foster, is grounded on realisz2, 
it is far healthier than more dazzling ambitions. 

At home, as Trimmer points out, the story is also somewhat 
prosaic. With the connoisseur’s eye he discerns Sir Winston 
Churchill and Mr. Aneurin Bevan as the only ‘ creative forces ° 
in contemporary British politics. It is also true that, under- 
lying this general atmosphere of mediocrity, and in part explains 
ing it, are deep social tensions and apparently irreconcilable 
contradictions in public opinion which reduce the politicians’ 
freedom of manceuvre almost to extinction and put a premium 
on caution and cliché. It is equally pertinent to remember that 
liberty consists in restrictions on the movements of politicians, 
and that some measure of social tension is the price a come- 
munity pays for declining to be organised according to some 


, 
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rigid body of principles. This granted, however, it is true that 
the Government is doing less than it might, and the Opposition 
is doing practically nothing at all to reconcile public neces- 
sities with public preferences and prejudices. In its preoccu- 
pation with the management, by methods of extraordinary skill, 
of an almost unmanageable public opinion, the Conservative 
Party is giving less attention than it should to some matters such 
as the need to make a desperate effort to remove questions like 
pension policy from the centre of political controversy. 

But here, as in the matter of foreign policy, there is already 
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discernible a new and hopeful atmosphere in the discussion of 
politics. The Left has already lost confidence in the common. 
places of early Fabianism which so long dominated its thinking, 
and the Right is acquiring the courage to challenge Propositions 
in which it never believed but which for years it accepted as 
unchallengeable under democracy. The people who in the 
long run determine public opinion are re-examining theit 
assumptions. It is a process which must be encouraged with 
confidence, for in it, at the turn of this year, this country’s 
best hope rests. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Chinese appreciate tact, and the precautions taken 

by Mr. Hammarskjéld to insulate his mission to Peking 

against controversy and misunderstanding are not likely 
to be wasted. Few sensible people will criticise his refusal 
to apply for facilities for a retinue of special correspondents 
to accompany him; he will get on better without them. His 
request to the British Government to provide him with an 
expert on international law is now to be met by Professor 
Humphrey Waldock of Oxford, whose previous experience in 
foreign fields includes service on the Italo-Yugoslav Boundary 
Commission after the last war. The Prime Minister’s original 
intention was to send the Attorney-General, but possibly it 
was felt that an academic rather than a political figure might 
be a more appropriate member of so severely neutral a team. 


At Grips With The Underworld 


A less promising crib to crack than No. 99 Gower Street 
it would be hard to imagine, but perhaps the burglars who 
entered the offices of the Spectator over Christmas were 
misled by the lofty and cultivated tone of our periodical into 
supposing that the staff work surrounded by priceless tapestries, 
Ming vases and other desirable swag. The nearest thing to an 
objet dart on the premises is a stuffed owl presented to us by 
Dr. Edith Sitwell nearly a quarter of a century ago. The 
intruders, nevertheless, found, opened and removed the contents 
(which may have included cheques and postal orders) of a 
number of letters; so will any reader who wrote to us very 
shortly before Christmas and has not received an acknowledge- 
ment take appropriate action ? The burglars left behind them 
a tweed overcoat with a bottle of scent in one pocket. We 
rather expected that the police would rush this interesting clue 
to the Scotland Yard laboratories, but they showed no interest 
in it at all and it has been put in a dustbin. 


Blandings Redivivus 

In the latest report of the Historic Buildings Bureau, 
Sir Alan Lascelles points out that it is one thing to preserve 
a fine old house from demolition or decay, but quite another 
to find somebody who is prepared to live in it. This raises 
(in my aberrant mind, at any rate) the question of whether we 
Ought not to stock these houses on much the same principles 
as their owners often used to stock the parks surrounding them. 
In most parts of the country a deer-park, even if it did not 
include any exotic species, was a sanctuary where a number 
of decorative animals survived under artificial conditions. In 
Elizabethan times they had provided a certain amount of rather 
unsporting sport and a welcome alternative to salt beef in the 
winter; but latterly, what with the advent of cold storage and 
the increased cost of upkeep on the park fence, the deer had 
lost all pretensions to being an economic proposition and were 
only there, in the last analysis, out of deference to tradition and 
because they looked rather jolly. Under the Strix Plan, 
instead of deer being kept outside the houses, human beings 
would be kept inside them, for very much the same reasons. 
Immune from the attentions of their natural predators, the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue, subsidised in hard times as 
the deer used to be fed in hard weather, and subject to a certain 
amount of benevolent supervision in the matter of breeding, 


these little enclaves of Homo sapiens edwardiensis would 
breathe new life into august but dying mansions and prove a 
considerable attraction to the tourist industry. The fact that 
the principal beneficiaries under this scheme would not be 
dumb animals like the deer must, I quite realise, impair its 
prospects of gaining widespread popular support; but it cag 
have done no harm to broach it. 


A Very Good Headmaster 


Mr. G. D. Fox, who died on Christmas Eve, had in him that 
streak of greatness without which (I suspect) it is impossible 
to be a really successful headmaster of a private school. It 
was a very unobtrusive streak. Fox was not a commanding, of 
an ebullient, or an eccentric figure, and if you had met him 
on a race-course (which was the most likely place for such 
an encounter) you would never have taken him for what he 
was. He went to Sunningdale in 1906 and left it, a couple of 
years ago, with a record and a reputation second to none, 
Boys, who are apt to be, or to appear, rather contemptuous 
of their private schools when they leave them, retained loyalty 
and affection for Sunningdale.: Perhaps it was, basically, 
because of a certain humility in the man that they found it 
sO easy to respect and respond to their headmaster. 


A New Children’s Play 

Exciting without being frightening, charming without being 
arch and original without being disconcertingly so, Listen To 
The Wind, which I saw at the Oxford Playhouse over the 
weekend, is a very good play for children. Written by Miss 
Angela Ainley Jeans with music and lyrics by Mr. Vivian 
Ellis, it stands (I am told) a good chance of promotion to the 
West End next Christmas. A children’s play which establishes 
itself as a hardy annual must be a very pleasant, as well as 
a fairly valuable, form of literary property. Success in this 
genre seems to be the nearest thing the theatre offers to a 
guarantee of immortality. Your work, punctually and almost 
automatically revived, is never submitted to an agonising 
reappraisal as one generation of dramatic critics succeeds 
another. Ibsen may date, but Where the Rainbow Ends 
doesn’t. Every audience you please produces in time, by 8 
process of rotation impervious to changes in fashion or m 
taste, another audience; and there really seems, as far as one 
can see, no reason why your play should not go on giving 
pleasure for ever and ever. 


The Crystal Ball 
Negative intelligence, they used to teach one in the Army, 
is often of the utmost value. Reversing the techniave usually 


employed by prophets, I append a list of th'~ *h in my 
view are not going to happen during 19. . 
Mr. Graham Sutherland will not be ¢ » paint a 


portrait of Fox-hunter. 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan will not make a pr .. 
M. Khruschev will not diminish in impo 


Mr. Gilbert Harding will not have his 1 rers on 
more than 350 days in the year. 
The Prime Minister will not retire. STRIX 
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All for Enosis 


py LENA M. JEGER* 


N the Monday before Christmas, the policeman at the 

Westminster barrier was surrounded by a crowd of 

about forty British subjects. Carefully each one 
wrote a name on a card, names straight from long-ago Greek 
‘ prep. —names like Sofokles and Zeno; the addresses should 
have been Paphos or Limassol, Larnaca, Kysenia or some 
steep mountain village clinging round the white shoulders of 
a domed church. Instead on the cards is written Mornington 
Crescent, Hampstead Road, Scala Street, or some neighbouring, 
unbeautiful urban address. Only the space on the card which 
is left for ‘Object of visit’ was filled in with the same word 
by all forty—* Cyprus.’ The Cypriots of St. Pancras had sent 
a delegation to Westminster. Which is a very proper course 
for British subjects to follow, even when they do not rejoice 
at the privileges they share. 

The growing Cypriot colonies of London are found in and 

around St. Pancras. The Cypriot Brotherhood has its head- 
quarters in Fitzroy Square; the Greek Orthodox Church, where 
the worshippers are almost entirely from Cyprus, is in Pratt 
Street, Camden Town. The Union of Greek Parents has its 
club and school in Camden Square. About ten thousand 
Cypriots have their crowded homes in this borough of railway 
lines and soot; many more come here to work, travelling from 
distant, alien places like Brixton or Paddington, to wash up in 
little basement sinks, to peel potatoes in the kitchens of Soho 
festaurants, or to wait deftly at table. Now many of the 
younger arrivals are trying to break with the catering trade, 
to go into other industries, especially shoe making and 
tailoring. But still they come here, and as they crowd the 
little footholds of housing accommodation with more and more 
of their relations, the neighbours complain about ‘the 
foreigners’; and the Cypriots came to the House last week 
to complain because they are not allowed to be foreigners. 
They passionately want to be foreigners. They came, 
chattering, dark girls with golden earrings who looked as if 
they had just put aside their lace bobbins in Leftkara, young 
men with merry, peasant faces and sad, old men with a 
weariness of old wars in their eyes, homesick as Ruth. They 
came as One more gesture, one more occasion on which to 
assert that they are Greeks. Their anger at the news from 
home, their anxieties for their families have brought them, 
always a cohesive community, more closely together in 
adversity. Many of them had high hopes of the hearing of 
their case at the United Nations; the initial victory of getting 
the subject on the agenda has turned to ashes. 
The difficulty for people in this country, who want to be 
fair, is to assess the genuine strength of the enosis movement. 
Since I have been in Parliament—just over a year—I have 
had countless talks with Cypriots who have come, either as 
individuals, or representing groups, and they have always 
wanted to be united with Greece. I never refuse to see con- 
stituents, but not one Cypriot constituent has been to see me, 
nor written, to oppose enosis. I have spoken to crowded 
Meetings organised by Cypriots in favour of enosis; I have 
never been invited to a meeting where a contrary point of view 
is put. I did once find a prosperous restaurateur in the 
West End who said he would rather be a Chinaman than a 
Greek, and he enjoyed being British. Politically the Cypriots 
here are sharply divided into left and right, each with its own 
newspaper and each eager for ‘ union with the motherland.’ 


In Cyprus this year I honestly tried, as a trained reporter, 
to find the anti-enosis element in the population. At my 
request I saw the Mufti and I invited representatives of the 
Turkish minority to my hotel; the Turks were the only people 
* Mrs. Jeger is Member of Parliament for Holborn and St. Pancras 
South, and includes a large number of Cypriots amongst her 





constituents. 
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in Cyprus, apart from the British, who were prepared to come 
and state their opposition, which they did quietly and with 
dignity, so that one hopes that, if the majority has its way, 
the rights of the minority will be carefully safeguarded. But 
unless the new constitution, which the Government is hoping 
to enact, is to be entirely worked by Turks, it is hard to see 
where the Greek Cypriot support and representation is to 
come from. The Governor is sure he will find some cooperative 
Cypriots; if so, they are very elusive now. They have no Press 
and no organisation. The whole of the local Press, from right 
to left, opposes the constitution. The trade unions, left and 
right, oppose it. 

But this is no atmosphere in which to contemplate the future 
of this lovely island. The added complication is that just at 
the time when the political future of Cyprus is undecided, the 
Government makes it Middle East HQ. The soldiers are 
pouring in, young men who have in many cases borne bravely 
the dangers and discomfort of service among 4 hostile popula- 
tion. It is unfair to do this to them again. A land-starved 
peasantry sees hundreds of acres being taken for camps; those 
who hoped for trade have been often disappointed because 
of the Naafi arrangements which extend to civilian employees 
as well as troops; only perishable goods were being bought 
locally, and the main result was that, when I was in Limassol 
not many weeks ago, eggs cost sixpence each. This may not 
seem much to us, but to the local people it was an outrage. 

Clearly there must be a new approach in Cyprus. One of 
the stupidities of the situation is that the Governor and the 
Archbishop have never met, although each professed to me his 
willingness to meet the other. The initiative for this must come 
from outside. The present Colonial Secretary has some 
advantages for calling a conference of all parties. He knows 
Cyprus and is remembered there; the Abbot of Kykko 
monastery, the richest in Cyprus and the monastery where the 
present Archbishop went as a novice, proudly showed me in 
the visitors’ book the names of Lennox-Boyd and his wife, 
who stayed there for a night on a walking tour some years 
ago. The goodwill of abbots is important in Cyprus. 

But there must be more than goodwill. I can see only one 
way of making constitutional talks useful and successful and 
that is to include some earnest of our readiness to hold, or 
ask UN to hold, a referendum after a limited period, on this 
vexed question of Greek union. We cannot, in honesty, 
ignore the sincerity of the demand. Although from the 
mountain tops at Prodromos one can see Turkey, the mountain 
peasants speak a Greek nearer to the language of Homer than 
the Greeks of the mainland today. We have wasted time, 
which is not on our side, in a futile argument about this 
Greekness. I think we should have encouraged the pride of 
Cypriot people in their Hellenism, for we, as a nation, have 
a proud tradition of Greek scholarship and pro-hellenism. It 
is generally known that British officers helped the Greeks in 
the last war. It is not so well known that 15,000 Cypriots 
volunteered for service and that 3,000 were taken prisoner in 
Greece; many were killed in the mountains and those who 
came home tell you, ‘ It was for Greece we went, not for Britain.” 

Why do we argue about the earlier Greek civilisations of 
the island when the tombs are opened for all to see and the 
great Doric columns are lying about, incontrovertible giants ? 
When we are mean about money for archeology we encourage 
people to think we do not want them to find Greek inscriptions 
of long ago. This gets us nowhere. I remember the professor 
at Paphos who, starved of funds for most important digging, 
obtained permission to employ some convicts; they quickly 
became expert enthusiasts, sieving for ornaments from the 
tombs and giving in the tiniest gold earring; they are back in 
prison now, enthusiasts for the Greek history of Cyprus. 

Much British propaganda talks at these people about the 
benefits the island enjoys; this is a waste of time, ungrateful 
though it may seem. For the present argument is on a different 
wavelength and it is not concerned with forestry or malaria. 
It is not a new argument, and one of the stupidities of the 
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Government is to ascribe too much credit to the Communists 
for the pro-Greek movement. Until a few years ago, the present 
Communist Party in Cyprus was opposed to enosis and 
supported independence. This was so unpopular that the 
Communists sacked their leaders and jumped on the enosis 
bandwaggon. They do not lead it—it leads them. 

But now the new endeavour must come. Above all must 
come the realisation that this is a European island, that 
St. Paul preached Christianity in Cyprus when we were a wild 
lot here, that friendly relations between Britain, Greece and 
Turkey are important in the Middle East, and, to echo Sir 
Winston Churchill, that headquarters should not be established, 
in time of peace, among a hostile population. 


An Educational Landmark 
By STUART MACLURE 


HE recent changes in the Government’s policy for educa- 

tion deserve examination in some detail for at least two 

reasons. In the first place, education costs the best part 
of £400 million a year, and will soon be costing more: it can, 
therefore, never be without a certain political interest. In the 
second place, the changes themselves indicate that a landmark 
has been reached, some ten years after the present Education 
Act was on its way through Parliament. 

What Sir David Eccles was able to announce in his speech 
on the first day of the Debate on the Address was less important 
than the implication which lay behind his words. New 
secondary schools can henceforth be built in the rural areas 
where up to now many children have continued to attend all- 
age schools. This means that the principal reform of the 
Education Act--that all children shall receive secondary educa- 
tion—can be brought into operation everywhere bs the early 
1960s. Some 250,000 children are affected by this, which is 
known in the educationist’s jargon as ‘rural reorganisation,’ 
and which will involve the building of between 500 and 1,000 
secondary schools in the countryside during the next six or 
seven years. At the same time a determined effort is to be 
made to eliminate the slum schools which still exist today. 
Up to £10,000 may now be spent on any renovation scheme 
of this kind, and there will be no limit to the number of 
projects that an Authority may undertake. Other important 
changes include further expansion in the technical colleges to 
the tune of £24 million a year, and grants for village halls, 
community centres and playing fields. 

All this was excellently received by both sides of the House, 
and by the spokesmen of both the teachers and the Education 
Committees, who described it as ‘the best news for the world 
of education since Ellen Wilkinson raised the school leaving 
age to 15,’ and ‘ the most important statement on the develop- 
ment of education that has been made since the Education Act 
was put on the Statute Book.’ And yet, the total cost of these 
measures is unofficially estimated at little more than £10 million 
a year, on top of a bill of £380 million at the moment. They 
represent a thin layer of icing on a large and stodgy cake. 
What is the explanation for the importance ascribed to these 


changes by the professional educationists ? 





Spectator Competition for Schools 


Three prizes of eight guineas each are offered to boys and 

girls at school in the United Kingdom or Eire for (a) a story 

of not more than 1,500 words, (b) an essay of not more than 

1,200 words, or (c) a sonnet. Entries must reach the 

* Spectator,’ 99 Gower Street, W.C.1, by January 31. Envelopes 

should be marked ‘Schools’ and each entry should give the 
name of the entrant’s school. 
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Sir David Eccles gave a clue in a sentence in his 5 

when he remarked: * Now at last we can say that the ‘beat 
against sheer numbers is being won. We can turn our attentiog 
to schools that were unsatisfactory when the Act was Passed! 


The * world of education ’ has suffered from a growing Sensg 
of frustration in the years which followed the passing of Mr 
Butler’s Education Act in 1944. Mr. Butler himself has ofte, 
been quoted for the cautious view that it might take a genera. 
tion to bring the Act into operation. The arrival of more than 
half a million extra babies in the years 1946 to 1950 knocked 
plans sideways. In 1939 the live births in England and Wales 
totalled 614,000; in 1947 the figure was 880,000. With the 
raising of the school-leaving age to swell numbers further, the 
school population rose from 4.8 million in 1947 to 6.2 milliog 
in 1954. All efforts since 1945 have been concentrated og 
getting these children into school somehow or other. Ap 
attempt to go beyond this in those counties and towns which 
were less affected by the rise in school population was scotched 
by the need for economy which the Conservative Government 
proclaimed in 1951. This perpetuated an order of priorities 
which was inherited from Labour, and Miss Horsbrugh’s 
dismal task it was to preside over the stolid, stone-wall defence 
of the document which laid this down in black and white, 
known as Circular 245. Whether in fact this was entirely 
necessary may frankly be doubted; the new policy will not be 
particularly expensive; willy nilly, the bill rose between 195} 
and 1954 from £250 to £380 millions, by sheer pressure of 
numbers. The odd £10 million or so did not stand between yg 
and disaster. Miss Horsbrugh who loyally, if unimaginatively, 
administered the Cabinet policy on education may reasonably 
smile bitterly at the sudden change in the economic climate 
which has followed her departure. 

Be all this as it may, the change has come and the Govem 
ment has formally recognised the completion of a phase which 
has lasted the best part of ten years. We have returned to the 
original tasks under the Education Act. By announcing a five 
year programme in what is probably the last year of the 
Government’s life, Sir David Eccles has to all intents and 
purposes nailed the educational planks into his party’s election 
programme. During the life of the next Parliament it should 
be possible to complete most of the new secondary schools 
needed in town and country, and to alter out of recognition the 
worst of the old schools, many of which will remain service 
able for many years if properly renovated now. The effect of 
really good modernisation schemes could be striking enough 
and, with the other new plans for the rural areas, would bring 
audible praise from sections of public opinion which have 
hitherto been outspokenly critical. Furthermore, this work 
would carry over to the early 1960s when, with slightly fewer 
schoolchildren and more teachers, it should be possible to 
reduce the size of classes and to add a year to the two-year 
teacher’s training course. In other words, the way may open 
up during the next ten years for the progressive enforcement 
of the entire Education Act of 1944. 

It is estimated that as costs stand today it would cost upwards 
of £500 million a year to put the whole Act into operation. 
This is the extent of the obligation which both political parties 
have accepted. With it goes the unenviable task of convincing 
public opinion that it is worth so much money. There are 
various arguments which can show with truth that it is money 
invested, not spent; and that, taking into account the declive 
in the value of the pound, it is cheap at the price; but these 
are by the by. The obligation is there, and it is formidable. 

Education is a field of human activity which calls for both 
idealism and administrative skill—two qualities which are 
encountered often enough singly, but more rarely in combina- 
tion. The 1944 Act was conceived and carried through in an 
upsurge of idealism, It bequeathed to succeeding governments 
an administrative task of the first order; expensive, tiresome 
and, above all, exacting in the scarcest political commodity 
of all, the will to carry out, without looking back, the work 
of a generation. This is the political challenge which the 
Minister of Education has to meet, and to persuade his 
colleagues to meet. He has reaffirmed once again that the 
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Conservatives stand by the Education Act of 1944—the Butler 

ct—and he backed his affirmation by businesslike measures. 
t has always been the Conservative claim that the Party stands 
for good administration, even if it has no policy. On education, 
the policy is clear, and it only needs sustained determination 
to carry it out. :; b.. 
' The present uncertainty of the Opposition shows some 
of the dangers. The reference to education in the 1953 policy 
report presented to the Margate Conference of the Labour 
Party proved how grave is the temptation to try to find a short 
cut. All resolution to defend the 1944 Act seemed to have 
melted. Fundamental questions on which the Coalition Govern- 
ment had been able to agree in 1944 were reopened. Instead 
of an Act already on the Statute Book, there was an unrealistic 
ten-year plan which demanded new legislation and a new 
relationship between central and local government. 

This is an example of what has to be avoided if the work is 
to go forward smoothly. The reason for the acclamation of 
Sir David’s proposals is that they represent a landmark on a 
thoroughfare, not a signpost down an unknown road. 


Press Party 


By ROBERT ROBINSON 


HE man who received the invitation can’t use it because 
he is co¥ering an exhibition of spirit paintings. ‘How 
We were on 


ot one ?” * Jackie Sharpshoot. 
* Ah.’ 


is it you 
He knows them.’ 


that weekend round the coalfields. 
So he gives it to me. 

YOU ARE INVITED TO DRINKS ON THE OCCASION—it says on 
the roneoed sheet, the invitation. Well, I do not know Jackie 
Sharpshoot. I shall probably know none of the people who 
are drinking. I am not sure I know how to get there. 

The place is somewhere in the City. A policeman points: 
‘You see where that gentleman in the striped trousers. .. . 
I think, can I go into somewhere where gentlemen in striped 
trousers are drinking, on the strength of a roneoed sheet of 
paper given to me by a man who knows Jackie Sharpshoot ? 

But the man in the striped trousers turns a different corner, 
and I pull up in a row of dignified dirty buildings which are 
probably Counting Houses. The spirit of the street alarms me: 
that roneoed sheet, if it comes to a dispute I think I shall not 
produce it at all. ‘This person says he knows a man called 
Sharpshoot. Not on ‘Change, I think. It will be best if 
he leaves immediately. . . .’ 

When I find the entrance, I go in. I am not expecting a 
young lady in pirate’s tricorne and tights to thrust herself at 
me and stick a small label into my buttonhole. But she does. 
I catch sight of heavy men in library-frames welcoming people, 
ever more praising them, and saying: ‘Glad you could slip 
off the leash, old boy, and get along. Grape-juice over there, 
real stuff at the other end.’ I have been here before. 

In a room bright with arc lamps set up to facilitate the 
Newsreel, gentlemen of fifty in dark double-breasted suits and 
big silvery ties, with faces cast in red marshmallow, are 
perpetually meeting each other. They stand with their elbows 
crooked, and shatter each other with laughs that sound like 
tumultuous sneezes. I know that it will never become quite 
clear who they are. The whiter-haired among them, those who 
look most like cigar advertisements, make a point of shaking 
hands with the international ballet stars who are here in 
sensible shoes, of hailing the TV personalities in the blazers 
and tea-gowns: and when they are doing neither, they are 
slipping their arms over the shoulders of short, wriggling, 
flattered associates. 

The waiters in fancy dress look like members of the 
Bullingdon, and stand behind tablefuls of drink.” The ladies 
in the tights are making a progress, with canapés. There is 
& three-piece band. 

There are lots of other people. There are blonde bedsocky 
chaps in tweeds, and dark Hebrew clever-looking men. There 
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are people who look as though they might be lawyers with 
rich feature-page concessions in the evening newspapers. There 
are people who are probably agents. There are a lot of men 
with large oblong boxes hung round their necks on cruel straps 
who do not look as if they have the Vote: these are photo- 
graphers. Behind each film-star stands a man who may be a 
domestic chaplain, if he is not an accountant. And the rest 
of the people are the Press. 

I see one I know, and cry: * Stetson, whose is the advantage, 
why are these things given ? ° 

“How do you mean?’ 

“I mean, does someone think everyone is going back to 
write direct, laudatory, explicit paragraphs saying, I was 
drinking today at the show-rooms of those self-effacing 
people? .. .’ 

at 

* But they don’t, they never do.’ 

* That’s right.’ 

‘I can’t understand it, then. They keep on giving them, time 
and time and time again. Things like this, or other things. 
And no one ever does. I can’t understand it.’ 

‘No.’ 

I wonder if Jackie Sharpshoot is here. He pervades the 
occasion like an all-fathering all-presence, he who has toured 
coalfields, eaten chicken puffs to launch hair-styles, sipped 
gin in the interests of American crooners, who has had one 
for the road at exhibitions of component parts. 

One young man from a university stands beside me, talking 
to another young man from a university: 

*I see your column.’ 

‘You're still with the agency ?’ 

* The way we live !’ 

‘Better than office stuff.’ 

* Better than that.’ 

Suddenly there is a pause: perhaps we have all gone down 
with simultaneous strokes. A foreign gentleman is delivering 
an address, a vote of thanks, a funeral oration, a humorous 
monologue. But the pauses at this party are artificial. 

‘Would all you good people care to pause again ? ’ says the 
man from the 'Newsreel. ‘ While we have the peroration over.’ 

*...Zer love of laughter amongst other sings halping towards 
a heppy and united... .” 

I think carefully, with a glass in my hand, there is nothing 
real anywhere. But my eye lights on the waiters. They have 
stopped opening bottles and stand with their arms folded the 
way other people compress their lips. ‘ That’s the lot, sir.’ 
They are cruel rocks in a cosmopolitan sea, heirs of all the 
footmen who ever snubbed the ungenuine article. I realise 
suddenly that I have drunk quite a lot. I say confidentially 
to my acquaintance: ‘ There is a man I am most anxious to 
meet, whose acquaintance would mean a lot, a very great deal, 
very much to me. I refer to old Jackie Sharpshoot. Is it 
possible that you are in a position to afford me, to bring me 
where, confront... .’ 

But I do not think he can. I sail away, tacking through the 
double-breasted dark-grey sea, down silvery necktie channels, 
by well-cut navy-blue lagoons, to the door. 

A man is shaking hands with everybody as they leave. 

‘Fine, old boy. Lovely to have you with us. Wonderful. 
Great. Fine. OK. Fine. Old boy. OK, old boy. Wonderful. 
Fine. Old boy.’ 

I say to him: ‘I had hoped to run into my old friend Jackie 
Sharpshoot, we met upon a tour of a fashionable coalfield, 
no doubt you were on it yourself... .” 

I go out into the banks and the rain, smelling like the Duke 
of Clarence, and pass through the City land of low brick walls, 
wondering if I am pursued by a flying figure, Sharpshoot, 
striding ghostly over the little walls, his bow-tie spinning, and 
the thin hair streaming away beneath his porkpie hat. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 14d.; Canada (Canadian 
Magazine Post) 1d. 
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City and Suburban 


OUR HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-SEVEN families have 
refused the opportunity of living in a new housing area 
outside the county borough of Portsmouth, that still 

flattened town. They are mostly dock workers and prefer to 
wait until accommodation is available in the city. I am quite 
certain that officials of local authorities do not understand 
how deeply we are all wedded to those places where we lived 
as children or in the first years of married happiness. Without 
wishing to seem unduly superstitious, I am sure there is a lot 
of sense in the north-country belief that if a man wants to 
keep well in mind and body, he should visit his original home 
once a year. That is something most of us de around 
Christmas time. I daresay the dock workers of Portsmouth 
feel an affection to their home town, however bombed it is, 
for which not the cleanest new housing estate a Jong way 
out can compensate. 

Certainly Portsmouth will be the poorer for the loss of 
St. Agatha’s, Landport, which is being planned away. At this 
moment the fittings of this noble Byzantine style church are 
being removed. St. Agatha’s was famous as a centre of the 
Catholic Revival and was built by Father Dolling, the 
Winchester College missioner, that forceful and practical saint 
whose work in the slums of Portsmouth is so well described 
in The Altar Steps by Compton Mackenzie, where Father 
Dolling appears as ‘Father Rowley.’ Sir Compton’s novel is 
being reissued and it is ironic that St. Agatha’s should at the 
same time be pulled down. It is doubly ironic that when the 
dock workers are housed again in their native city, St. Agatha’s, 
which meant so much to so many dock workers, should not 
be open to receive them. In a hundred years from now I 
wonder if church people will be proud of those diocesan 
reorganisation committees, so full of statistics and ‘able 
administrators,’ but so lacking in heart and imagination. 


England’s Glory Restored 


It is about time I expressed pleasure at something in these 
sad little paragraphs. I am thankful to notice that Christmas 
crackers still contain those gloriously feeble jokes written in 
special joke-English. One knows at once when one is sup- 
posed to giggle, because phrases like ‘came the reply,’ ‘ was 
the riposte’ or ‘ she answered pertly’ indicates the end of the 
joke. The beginning also sets the tone. ‘Little Willie 
was ...,' ‘Hubby was asking his mother-in-law .. .” One 
of my favourite sources of this sort of joke is the back of 
*England’s Glory’ matchboxes which are made in Gloucester. 
I remember one joke which started, ‘A well-known Bristol 
angler...’ There was a disastrous time when ‘ England’s 
Glory’ went in for smudgy views of West Country beauty 
spots on its lids instead of jokes. I wrote to the tirm and 
said that I hoped this policy would be discontinued as the 
half-tone reproductions were coarse and not easy to see, while 
the jokes were never coarse and always easy to see. I had a 
most courteous reply and am happy to see the jokes back 
again. 


* Preserving’ The Grange, Fulham 

Fulham Borough Council seems to be fighting a rearguard 
action against the Minister of Housing, who confirmed a 
building preservation order on The Grange, Fulham, at the end 
of last August. The Council has done nothing to repair this 
attractive and historic Queen Anne house and has not stopped 
hooligans from smashing the windows and climbing in and 
slashing some of the pictures which hang inside, and letting 
off fireworks in Burne-Jones’s studio at the bottom of the old 
garden. Correspondents in the Spectator complained of the 
unfair and bullying methods of officials of the Council at the 
time of the Enquiry, and the deliberate attempt to turn some- 
thing non-political into politics. The recent letter from the 


President of the Royal Academy in The Times about the state 
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of The Grange raises an important question. Should not local 
authorities be forced to put into repair buildings on which 4 
preservation order has been made ? Fulham is not alone ig 
its delaying tactics. All over the country there are houses of 
beauty which are being allowed to rot until they ar 
irreparable, and | know of one instance in Cornwall wher 
a chain store allowed a doubtful character to go into an old 
shop it had acquired and damage some structural beams gg 
that the store might have an excuse to pull down the whole 
building and erect a flash new one. 


Vanishing Trick 
Let me not give an impression of nation-wide dishonesty, 
An artist friend of mine was seeing someone off in a taxi from 
Pall Mall last week. He had a gin and tonic in his hand and 
put it down on the ledge of the stone balustrade near the 
remains of the Carlton Club while he opened the door of the 
taxi for his friend. He forgot about the drink and went back 
to bed in his club. The next morning he went past the Carlton 
ruins and the drink: was still there. He removed the veil of 
soot which had formed on its surface and finished it, putting 
back the glass. But ten minutes later the glass had disappeared, 
JOHN BETJEMAN 





CHRISTMAS QUESTIONS 


Below are printed the answers to the Christmas Questions 
published in the Speetator of December 24, 


1. a. C. R. Attlee. b., Noél Coward. c. P. G. Wodehouse, 
d. Vyvyan Holland. e. Sir Frederick Ponsonby (first Lord Sysonby), 
f. Thomas Jones, CH. g. Wilson Harris. h. Ivor Brown. j, 
Eleanor Roosevelt. j. Lord Norwich (Duff Cooper). 

2. a. They all describe lines. b. They have each won the FA Cup, 
once. c. They‘Came into England all in one year.’ d. None of them, 
isafish. e. All mine-workers. f. All Etonians. g. All words derived 
from Arabic. h. All Harrovians. i. All shipyard workers. j. All 
members of St. John’s College, Cambridge. k. All gave their names 


to plants. 1. All members of Christ Church, Oxford. m. All spent 
a period in prison or in captivity. 

3. a.Abird. b. A butterfly. c. A fish. d. A moth. e. A bird. 
f. An insect. g. A moth. h. A moth. i. An insect. j. A crusta- 


1. An insectivore. 
c. Pear. d. Apple. 


cean. k. An insect. 

4. a. Apple. b. Pear. 

5. a. Charlotte Bronté. b. Maxim Gorky. 
d. Glyn Daniel. e. George Sand. f. C. Day Lewis. 
Conrad. h. H. E. Bates. i. Saki, j. George Orwell. 
Twain. 

6. c, i, k, 1, m, n, r are fictitious. 

7. a. Never Say Die. b. Surrey. c. It was not awarded (Dr, 
Albert Schweitzer delivered the customary lecture in November 
as recipient of the Peace Prize for 1952). d. J. Drobny. e. Never 
Say Die. f. St. John’s College, Cambridge. g. New York Giants, 
h. Iris Murdoch with Under the Net. i. Mr. A. G. Lee. j. Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler. 


8. a. Billiards played on a table without pockets. _ b. Brandy. 
c. Musical instrument. d. Musical pitch a fraction below con- 
temporary concert pitch. e. Card game. f. Absence without 
permission. 

9. a. St. Adelard. b. St. Aldhelm. c. St. John the Evangelist. 
d. St. Ursula. e. St. Vincent. f. St. Wulfstan. 


10. a. Sir Harold Spencer Jones. b. Sir Ian Jacob. c. d. Sif 
Kenneth Clark. e. Major-General Sir Guy Salisbury Jones, 
f. Sir William Haley. g. Lloyd George (the book is by Frank Owen). 
h. The sixty-one year old New Yorker who crossed alone from Peru 
to Pago Pago in 115 days on the raft ‘The Seven Little Sisters.’ 
i. The new Prime Minister of South Africa. j. Henry Meikle. 


11. a. Bentham. ob. Berkeley. cc. Aristotle. d. Hume, 


12. a. The White Rabbit in Alice in Wonderland by Lewis Carroll. 
b. The Piggy-wig in The Owl and the Pussy-Cat by Edward Lear. 
c. Mr. Jeremy Fisher in The Tale of Jeremy Fisher by Beatrix Potter. 
d. The Elephant’s Child in Just So Stories by Rudyard Kipling. 
e. Tigger in Tales of Pooh by A. A. Milne. _f. Jim Hawkins in Treasure 
Island by R. L. Stevenson. g. The Bellman in The Hunting of the 
Snark by Lewis Carroll. 


e. Cherry. f. Plum. 
c. Fanny Burney, 


g. Joseph 
k. Mark 
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THE SPECTATOR, DECEMBER 31, 1954 


A WORD FROM 
A SASSENACH 


The Spectator has no misgivings over addressing 
itself to its Scottish readers on Hogmanay. For it 
was founded by a Scot and has never ceased to 
have links with Scotland. These links are probably 


stronger today than at any other time. 


With this in mind we turn to the many readers, 
most of them Scots, who prefer the New Year 
to Christmas as a time for sending gifts to their 
friends. To those who are still choosing gifts we 


make our final offer of the year. 


You can send the Spectator as your New Year Gift to 
your friends in any part of the world for six months (26 issues) 


for less than half the normal cost. 


The charges are: 
for one or two gift subscriptions: 7s. 6d. each, 
for three gift subscriptions: £1, 
for a greater number: 6s. 8d. each. 


You may open as many gift subscriptions as 
you wish, but WE ASK THAT YOU SHOULD NOT 
INCLUDE IN YOUR LIST THOSE FRIENDS KNOWN TO 
BE REGULAR READERS ALREADY. 


An attractive card conveying your greetings 
and explaining that the Spectator comes from you 
as a gift will be sent to each friend. 


An order form appears below. The only step 
you need take towards giving your friends con- 
tinuous pleasure is to complete it and return it to 


the Spectator office. 


IF YOU WISH TO GIVE A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION THE TOTAL COST, 


INCLUDING THE GIFT OFFER, 


IS 25s. FOR EACH SUBSCRIPTION. 





To: Please send the Spectator for six months to each of the following, none of whom, to my 


Tue Spectator, LTD., 


99 Gower Street, ; 





London, W.C.1. 


= 
E 
a, 
I accept your Special Gift Offer and . 
a 
’ . a 
enclose £ 5. | a 
5 3. 
subscriptions, My name and address is:— os 
ci 
a 
4. 





If you prefer not to cut your copy a letter 


knowledge, is already a reader. 
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City and Suburban 


OUR HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-SEVEN families have 
refused the opportunity of living in a new housing area 
outside the county borough of Portsmouth, that still 

flatiened town. They are mostly dock workers and prefer to 
wait until accommodation is available in the city. I am quite 
certain that officials of local authorities do not understand 
how deeply we are all wedded to those places where we lived 
as children or in the first years of married happiness. Without 
wishing to seem unduly superstitious, I am sure there is a lot 
of sense in the north-country belief that if a man wants to 
keep well in mind and body, he should visit his original home 
once a year. That is something most of us do around 
Christmas time. I daresay the dock workers of Portsmouth 
feel an affection to their home town, however bombed it is, 
for which not the cleanest new housing estate a long way 
out can compensate. 

Certainly Portsmouth will be the poorer for the loss of 
St. Agatha’s, Landport, which is being planned away. At this 
moment the fittings of this noble Byzantine style church are 
being removed. St. Agatha’s was famous as a centre of the 
Catholic Revival and was built by Father Dolling, the 
Winchester College missioner, that forceful and practical saint 
whose work in the slums of Portsmouth is so well described 
in The Altar Steps by Compton Mackenzie, where Father 
Dolling appears as *‘ Father Rowley.’ Sir Compton's novel is 
being reissued and it is ironic that St. Agatha’s should at the 
same time be pulled down. It is doubly ironic that when the 
dock workers are housed again in their native city, St. Agatha’s, 
which meant so much to so many dock workers, should not 
be open to receive them. In a hundred years from now I 
wonder if church people will be proud of those diocesan 
reorganisation committees, so full of statistics and ‘able 
administrators,’ but so lacking in heart and imagination. 


England’s Glory Restored 


It is about time I expressed pleasure at something in these 
sad little paragraphs. I am thankful to notice that Christmas 
crackers still contain those gloriously feeble jokes written in 
special joke-English. One knows at once when one is sup- 
posed to giggle, because phrases like ‘came the reply,’ ‘ was 
the riposte ’ or ‘ she answered pertly ’ indicates the end of the 
joke. The beginning also sets the tone. ‘Little Willie 
was ..., ‘Hubby was asking his mother-in-law .. .’ One 
of my favourite sources of this sort of joke is the back of 
*England’s Glory’ matchboxes which are made in Gloucester. 
I remember one joke which started, ‘A well-known Bristol 
angler...’ There was a disastrous time when ‘ England’s 
Glory’ went in for smudgy views of West Country beauty 
spots on its lids instead of jokes. I wrote to the firm and 
said that I hoped this policy would be discontinued as the 
half-tone reproductions were coarse and not easy to see, while 
the jokes were never coarse and always easy to see. I had a 
most courteous reply and am happy to see the jokes back 
again. 


* Preserving’ The Grange, Fulham 

Fulham Borough Council seems to be fighting a rearguard 
action against the Minister of Housing, who confirmed a 
building preservation order on The Grange, Fulham, at the end 
of last August. The Council has done nothing to repair this 
attractive and historic Queen Anne house and has not stopped 
hooligans from smashing the windows and climbing in and 
slashing some of the pictures which hang inside, and letting 
off fireworks in Burne-Jones’s studio at the bottom of the old 
garden. Correspondents in the Spectator complained of the 
unfair and bullying methods of officials of the Council at the 
time of the Enquiry, and the deliberate attempt to turn some- 
thing non-political into politics. The recent letter from the 
President of the Royal Academy in The Times about the state 
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of The Grange raises an important question. Should not 
authorities be forced to put into repair buildings on which a 
preservation order has been made ? Fulham is not alone jg 
its delaying tactics. All over the country there are houses of 
beauty which are being allowed to rot until they ap 
irreparable, and I know of one instance in Cornwall wher 
a chain store allowed a doubtful character to go into an oj 
shop it had acquired and damage some structural beams g 
that the store might have an excuse to pull down the whol 
building and erect a flash new one. 


Vanishing Trick 
Let me not give an impression of nation-wide dishonesty, 
An artist friend of mine was seeing someone off in a taxi from 
Pall Mall last week. He had a gin and tonic in his hand and 
put it down on the ledge of the stone balustrade near the 
remains of the Carlton Club while he opened the door of the 
taxi for his friend. He forgot about the drink and went back 
to bed in his club. The next morning he went past the Carlton 
ruins and the drink«was still there. He removed the veil of 
soot which had formed on its surface and finished it, putting 
back the glass. But ten minutes later the glass had disappeared, 
JOHN BETJEMAN 





CHRISTMAS QUESTIONS 


Below are printed the answers to the Christmas Questions 
published in the Spectator of December 24, 

1. a. C. R. Attlee. b. Noél Coward. c. P. G. Wodehouse, 
d. Vyvyan Holland. e. Sir Frederick Ponsonby (first Lord Sysonby), 
f. Thomas Jones, CH. g. Wilson Harris. h. Ivor Brown, i, 
Eleanor Roosevelt. j. Lord Norwich (Duff Cooper). 

2. a. They all describe lines, b. They have each won the FA Cup, 


once. c. They*Came into England all in one year.’ d. None of them, 
isafish. e. All mine-workers. f. All Etonians. g. All words derived 


from Arabic. h. All Harrovians. i. All shipyard workers. j. All 
members of St. John’s College, Cambridge. k. All gave their names 
to plants. 1. All members of Christ Church, Oxford. m. All spent 
a period in prison or in captivity. 


3. a. Abird. b. A butterfly. c.Afish. d. A moth. e. A bird, 
f. An insect. g. A moth. h. A moth. i. An insect. j. A crusta- 
cean. k. An insect. |. An insectivore. 

4. a. Apple. b. Pear. c. Pear. d. Apple. e. Cherry. f. Plum 

5. a. Charlotte Bronté. b. Maxim Gorky. c. Fanny Burney. 
d. Glyn Daniel. e. George Sand. f. C. Day Lewis. g. Joseph 
Conrad. h. H. E. Bates. i. Saki. j. George Orwell. k. Mark 


Twain. 

6. c, i, k, 1, m, n, r are fictitious. 

7. a. Never Say Die. b. Surrey. c. It was not awarded (Dr, 
Albert Schweitzer delivered the customary lecture in November 
as recipient of the Peace Prize for 1952). d. J. Drobny. e. Never 
Say Die. f. St. John’s College, Cambridge. _g. New York Giants, 
h. Iris Murdoch with Under the Net. i. Mr. A. G. Lee. j, Sit 
Mortimer Wheeler. 

8. a. Billiards played on a table without pockets. _ b. Brandy. 
c. Musical instrument. d. Musical pitch a fraction below con 
temporary concert pitch. e. Card game. f. Absence without 
permission. 

9. a. St. Adelard. b. St. Aldhelm. c. St. John the Evangelist. 
d. St. Ursula. e. St. Vincent. f. St. Wulfstan. 


10. a. Sir Harold Spencer Jones. b. Sir Ian Jacob. c, d. Sif 
Kenneth Clark. e. Major-General Sir Guy Salisbury Jones. 
f. Sir William Haley. g. Lloyd George (the book is by Frank Owen). 
h. The sixty-one year old New Yorker who crossed alone from Peru 
to Pago Pago in 115 days on the raft ‘The Seven Little Sisters. 
i. The new Prime Minister of South Africa. j. Henry Meikle 


11. a. Bentham. b. Berkeley. cc. Aristotle. d. Hume, 


12. a. The White Rabbit in Alice in Wonderland by Lewis Carroll. 
b. The Piggy-wig in The Owl and the Pussy-Cat by Edward Lear. 
c. Mr. Jeremy Fisher in The Tale of Jeremy Fisher by Beatrix Potter. 
d. The Elephant’s Child in Just So Stories by Rudyard Kipling. 
e. Tigger in Tales of Pooh by A. A. Milne. f. Jim Hawkins in Treasure 
Island by R. L. Stevenson. g. The Bellman in The Hunting of the 
Snark by Lewis Carroll. 
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A SASSENACH 


The Spectator has no misgivings over addressing 
itself to its Scottish readers on Hogmanay. For it 
was founded by a Scot and has never ceased to 
have links with Scotland. These links are probably 


stronger today than at any other time. 


With this in mind we turn to the many readers, 
most of them Scots, who prefer the New Year 
to Christmas as a time for sending gifts to their 
friends. To those who are still choosing gifts we 


make our final offer of the year. 


You can send the Spectator as your New Year Gift to 
your friends in any part of the world for six months (26 issues) 


for less than half the normal cost. 


The charges are: 
for one or two gift subscriptions: 7s. 6d. each, 
for three gift subscriptions: £1, 
for a greater number: 6s. 8d. each. 


You may open as many gift subscriptions as 
you wish, but WE ASK THAT YOU SHOULD NOT 
INCLUDE IN YOUR LIST THOSE FRIENDS KNOWN TO 
BE REGULAR READERS ALREADY. 


An attractive card conveying your greetings 
and explaining that the Spectator comes from you 
as a gift will be sent to each friend. 


An order form appears below. The only step 
you need take towards giving your friends con- 
tinuous pleasure is to complete it and return it to 


the Spectator office. 


iF YOU WISH TO GIVE A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION THE TOTAL COST, 


INCLUDING THE GIFT OFFER, 


IS 25s. FOR EACH SUBSCRIPTION. 





To. Please send the Spectator for six months to each of the following, none of whom, to my 


Tue Spectator, LTD., 


99 Gower Street, 





London, W.C.1. 
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I accept your Special Gift Offer and 
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knowledge, is already a reader. 
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1934 


SUD BLIGE 


Compton Mackenzie 


HE House of Commons was not unlike a disturbed 

ant-hill after Sir Winston Churchill's casual reminis- 

cence about a telegram that may or may not have been 
sent nine years ago. Instead of running about and tickling 
one another with their feelers in a state of excited formication 
members would have been better advised to keep still and 
meditate upon a disturbing observation in the course of that 
Woodford speech which had much more relevance for the 
present and future than the re-arming of defeated Germans 
once upon a time to throw themselves down in front of the 
Russian steamroller or juggernaut if it got out of control. 

I wish the Spectator could use its red ink to print the words 
uttered by Sir Winston Churchill, hard by those ancient oaks 
of Epping which make most contemporary politicians look like 

lywood: ‘One of the dangers of democracy is that you 
ome a machine-made possession of the party caucus.’ 

Where would Sir Winston be today if he had allowed himself 
to be minced by the machine of any party? I go so far as 
to wish that he had never accepted the chairmanship of the 
Conservative Party, however gratifying it must have been to 
compel the recognition of those who had striven so hard and 
so long to keep him in the wilderness. When we look back 
on those years in the wilderness and realise that a coagulation 
of the second-rate by mere density was able to exclude a man 
like Winston Churchill from playing any part in the affairs of 
the nation after that pinchbeck National Government of 1931 
came into power, we can shudder for a future in which that 
party machine, growing stronger every year, will be able to 
crush any possibility of producing a great statesman, When Sir 
Winston Churchill was out of office in 1936, the party machine 
was able to secure the appointment of the late Lord Caldecote 
as Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence, presumably on 
account of his discouraging experiences in prosecution as 
Attorney-General; the likelihood of a smaller man than Sir 
Winston Churchill being able to escape from its deadening 
influence is unimaginable. 

The Labour machine is just as relentless a mangle as the 
Tory machine. Mr. Aneurin Bevan finds the atmosphere of 
British politics not less oppressive than Sir Robert Boothby 
does. Indeed, the Labour bigwigs are probably less tolerant 
of direct criticism than the Tories. Their inability to take it 
from a hard-hitting paper like Tribune would be contemptible 
if it were not so pathetic. And what are we to think of the 
removal of the Whip from the seven Labour MPs who were 
not prepared to give up to party what they believe was meant 
for mankind ? Democracy is turning into caucocracy—an 
ugly word for an ugly thing. 

There is now not a single independent member left in the 
House of Commons. Both party machines, scenting the 
probability of small majoritics for either side for some years 
to come, were determined to eliminate such a threat to the 
Whips. When Vernon Bartlett was elected as Independent 
Member for Bridgwater the power of radio at last penetrated 
the thick imagination of the caucus and since then television 
has become an added threat. It was decided hy both caucuses 
that a severe check must be kept on politicians who were in 
danger of becoming an attraction to the public. The two of 
them have made an alliance to interfere with the right of the 
BBC to choose its own speakers. An MP like Sir Robert 
Boothby, who after being a conspicuous success in Any 
Questions and A Matter of Opinion went on to be an out- 
standing Success in television debates, is now rationed by his 
caucus to sO many appearances a year. Fe is forbidden under 
pain of losing the party Whip to speak mor: often. It is fantastic 
that the only good demagogue—1 use the \ ord in its sirictest 
sense—that the Conservatives have except the Prime Minister 
himself should be muzzled by a lot of political kennel hands. 


It must be balm to the Labour caucus that Mr. Ancurig 
Bevan does not find either broadcasting or television a sympa= 
thetic medium. He is in fact a much better broadcaster than 
he thinks himself, and I wish he would give the Labour caucus 
heartburn occasionally. 

There are hopeful signs on both sides of the House of back- 
bencher restlessness, but an effective revolt still seems far 
away and I doubt if it will come without encouragement from 
the electorate. 

What I do not understand is the ovine submissiveness of 
the British voter at an election. If you listen to an audience 
at any discussion broadcast or televised you will note that its 
applause is always loudest for a vigorous expression of 
individual opinion, The cautious politician who refuses to 
commit himself is always coldly received. Yet if that cautious 
politician presented himself as a candidate for a constituency 
against that outspoken critic the cautious politician would 
always head the poll. There is hardly a constituency in Great 
Britain today which is represented by a member to whom it 
would stick whatever the party machine did to prevent his 
return. 

The power of that party machine is strongly in evidence in 
Scottish elections. There is no doubt whatever that a 
plebiscite for or against the restoration of a Scottish Parlia- 
ment would show a large majority in favour. Yet in contest 
after contest, with one exception, the Home Rule candidate 
has been defeated. What is true of Scotland is equally true 
of Wales. Both the two great political parties have succeeded 
in hypnotising the electorate into a belief that the party is 
more important than the country. Both of them pay lip-service 
to the notion that party and country are a distinction without 
a difference, but it takes a major war to give it even the 
semblance of reality. 

The outlook is grim. On the one hand we have an unwieldy 
House of Commons with less and less legislative ability which- 
ever party be in power. On the other hand we have an equally 
unwieldy and fabulously expensive Civil Service whose top- 
ranking permanent officials are rendered immune from 
criticism by not being allowed to speak for themselves. They 
are defended by Ministers who, themselves acutely aware of 
what hay the permanent officials could make of their political 
reputations, naturally take the part of their permanent officials, 

“One of the dangers of democracy is that you become a 
machine-made possession of the party caucus.’ 

If Sir Winston Churchill were in his twenties today would he 
take up politics as a career, or if he did take it up could he 
look forward to such a career as he enjoyed from the day he 
was elected for Oldham? I believe that a young Winston 
Churchill today would be sunk without trace in less than ten 
years. 

I am disinclined to pessimistic belief, but the menace of 
a colourless totalitarianism which the present trend of Parlia- 
ment and the Civil Service threatens does seem to me a horribly 
real menace. George Orwell’s book 1984 is completely 
ineffective as a warning to this country because readers here 
suppose that they are being frightened into a die-in-the-ditch 
resistance to Muscovite Communism, The benignant eguli- 
tarianism of the Welfare State which is slowly stifling us in 
cotton-wool is not regarded as a form of totalitarianism. How- 
ever, do let us have more horror plays on television. At least 
they have the effect of stirring up the back-benchers of the 
House to bark without cowering under the crack of the Whip. 
Perhars the novelty will encourage them to revolt against party 
discip:ine in more serious matters. And if that happens 
perhaps young men with vitality, eloquence and _ brains 
will again consider rolitics as attractive a career as big 
business. 
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Letters to 


the Editor 





DYING LIBERALISM 

§m,—I should not find it difficult to be sorry 
for Trimmer, were it not that his comments 

n the political scene appear to me con- 
sistently to be actuated by spite, malice or, 
at best, a quite unjustified self-assurance. 

He tells us that Inverness has a Liberal 
tradition as favourable as any constituency 
north of Anglesey. An investigation of the 
figures then soon shows this statement to be 
completely false. A Liberal candidate has 
not been returned in the division for twenty- 
four years and, indeed, the Liberal Party has 
never won the seat in a three-cornered fight. 

Now, immediately following Trimmer’s 
prophecy that ‘ the end is near,’ a Liberal has 
achieved the most sensational by-election 
result since the end of the war. I recognise 





that John Bannerman is a first-class candidate 
but that is not unusual amongst Liberals and 
he is certainly no better candidate now than 
he was in 1950, when he finished bottom of 
the poll in Inverness, or in 1945, when he 
lost his deposit in the neighbouring Highland 
constituency of Argyll. 

The result in Inverness confounds 
Trimmer’s argument, for it confirms the 
recent trend in Aberdare. Electors are more 
willing to vote in considerable numbers for 
candidates who are not the puppets of the 
party machines. It may well be that the 
moment of opportunity for the Liberal Party, 
for which many of us have waited so 
patiently, is at hand. 

Mr. Clement Davies can speak for him- 
self, as he did so effectively in his letter 
to Mr. Bannerman. Liberals, however, are 
grateful to him and to his tiny band of 
colleagues in the House for the effective way 
in which they have maintained a coherent 
policy and an independent line in almost 
impossible circumstances. The speech made 


by Mr. Davies in the debate on Seretse 
Khama was a noble utterance in the great 
Liberal tradition. The Liberals, and the 


Liberals alone, have maintained consistent 
opposition to racial discrimination and the 
imposition of policies upon native peoples. 

Who, apart from the Liberals, has advo- 
cated effective devolution for Scotland and 
for Wales? It may not matter to Trimmer 
but it does matter to some of us that there 
should be a party in the State, dedicated to 
the establishment of a  property-owning 
democracy and to the achievement of an 
electoral system that ensures that Parliament 
is properly representative of the people.— 
Yours faithfully, 

FvOR R. M. DAVIFS 

29 Ba nton Road, Oxford 


Sm—Your columnist Trimmer, in his 
‘Political Commentary’ on December 24, 
adds his voice to those in the already big 
battalions who predict that the Liberal vote 
will continue to decline. Extrapolation of 
& trend is not always a safe basis for 
Prophecy, and political pendulums have been 
known to swing. 

However, a Liberal would be more usefully 
Occupied in trying to persuade Trimmer to 
give us his vote than in trying to convince 
him that we shall win without it, so I should 
like to comment, if your space permits, on 
his statements that the Liberal Party ‘has 
contributed nothing original or individual to 
the discussion of post-war problems,’ that 
‘there has been no Liberal attitude on any 
major issue which has not been fully and 





more effectively represented in one of the 
two major parties,’ and that ‘its final demise 
will be no great loss to the country.’ 

i do not know whether Trimmer considers 
the way in which our colonies and protec- 
torates are governed a major issue. I do— 
much more important than whether the steel 
industry is run in several units of ownership 
or one. Surely he would not argue that the 
Liberal (or liberal) attitude there is adequately 
represented either by the party that deposed 
Seretse Khama or by the party that kept 
him in exile and imposed Federation on the 
unwilling inhabitants of Nyasaland ? 

I suppose Trimmer would agree that 
unsatisfactory industrial relations have been 
an important post-war problem. The two 
paragraphs immediately before his article on 
December 24 (one on BEA, the other on the 
projected railway strike) seem to suggest that 
the Socialist solution of State ownership does 
not automatically remove all strife from an 
industry. The Tories have made no con- 
structive suggestions. The Liberal Party has 
an individual contribution to make to the 
discussion of this problem—its policy of 
Co-ownership. We do not (most of us !) 
claim that this is a panacea. We recognise 
that considerable problems and difficulties 
would attend its general application. But our 
experts on the question think that they would 
be not insuperable. The experience of those 
firms that have had such schemes in opera- 
tion suggests that this policy might do a 
great deal to increase peace and co-operation 
in industry, and, by uniting in an obvious 
manner the interests of capitalists and 
employees, and by spreading the ownership 
of the instruments of production over a much 
larger section of the population, make talk 
of ‘the class war’ seem ridiculous. 

The Liberal attitude on several other issues 
is unrepresented or inadequately represented 
by either of the other parties (for instance, 
neither of them sincerely advocates a policy 
of Free Trade) but I have not time nor, I 
suppose, have you, Sir, space, to go into them 
all at present. If Trimmer is interested I 
suggest he should apply to the Liberal 
Publications Department ! 

The final demise of the Liberal Party would 
mean the loss to the country of the only 
party that docs not attach special weight to 
any sectional interests when trying to frame 
policies that it thinks are in the best interests 
of the country as a whole.—Yours faithfully, 

THEODORA C, COOPER 
15 King’s Crescent, Belfast 


Sir,—A spectre is wandering over England 
today—the spectre of liberalism. Most of 
the forces of England have united to exor- 
cise it: the arch-thief of politics, the Con- 
servative Party; the bemused, hesitating 
Labour Party; and the small, but vigorous 
Communist Party. 

Since Disracli taught the Tories how to 
dish the Whigs, they have been quietly 
assuming responsibility for initiating (if not 
yet, in the spirit of their Russian colleagues, 
of originating) reforms first conceived of by 
Liberals, and of later years by moderate 
Socialists. It will be a bad day for these 
naughty Tory pirates when the Liberal Party 
is ‘wound-up "where would they get new 
ideas? From Sir Hartley? From Jennie 
Lee? From the quondam Mr. Lyttleton ? 

Trimmer’s criticism of the Liberals was 
in essence just Trimmer’s conclusions, 
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invalid. It is true that a principal fault has 
been an almost Bakuninite use of vague and 
exuberant rhetoric in place of any detailed 
political analysis. But Liberals, as Mr. Wade 
and Mr. Bowles will tell you, Sir, are not 
incapable of such study, nor of putting it 
over in an understandable way. There is, 
Sir, no large organ of the National Press 
directly behind the Liberals, and they suffer 
in consequence; but let not their apparent 
silence lull your suspicions. 

The Tories have a good potential working 
class vote. Have these been forgotten—-save 
but to promise them what they already have, 
and that by no virtue of the Conservatives ? 
This irrational and forgotten troupe is 
virtually silent—-does that mean it is non- 
existent ? The Communist Party is becom- 
ing less vocal—-does that mean it is becoming 
non-existent’? The Liberal Party no longer 
makes a stir, nor sends a thrill through the 
nation’s spirit, as once it did—does this mean 
that Liberals are no more ? 

No, Sir. Let Conservatives look to their 
own, lest complacency deceive them. What, 
Sir, have they produced in the past ten years 
in the field of labour relations—apart from 
strife? They have not yet assumed respon- 
sibility for co-ownership proposals—perhaps 
they are waiting for the Liberals to decide 
on final practical details. ICI has been 
the latest of a number of firms to follow 
these Liberal lines. What, Sir, have the 
Conservatives produced in the field of educa- 
tion since their part-share in the 1944 Act ? 
If they have had a report from a select 
committee of their own within the past two 
years, I am unaware of it. The Liberals 
have. But then they are not in power, you 
will say, and such reports are hardly useful 
—except to serve as quarries for tired, bowler- 
hatted party executives, gravelled for ideas, 
Did not the Editor send an observer, or 
even a reporter, to the Liberal Party Con- 
ference at Buxton, last Easter? And did 
that conference show that Liberals in the 
country thought their end at hand ? 

It may not be without significance, Sir, 
that of the three main political clubs in the 
University of Oxford, this last term the Con- 
servative has been the most dull, unadven- 
turous and indolent. 

But let us give credit to the Conservative 
Party for one thing at least—it is in power: 
it did win the last election even though it 
polled substantially less votes than the 
Socialists—Yours faithfully, 

R. B, JONES 
Exeter College, Oxford 


WELFARE CHILDREN 


Sir,—After listening to Miss Kendon’s gentle 
sermon on the invertebrata of the New 
Estate, your readers must have been 
astonished to find, on dispersing, that Mr, 
Peter Green, like a placard-flaunting evan- 
gelist, was waiting to assure them that they 
had been listening to only half the truth, 
and that much more than flaccidity of home 
environment is behind it all. It seems that 
those national figures of fun, the ‘angry 
viewers,’ are behind it all, too, as well as 
the gun-toting private eyes of fiction, and 
Sammy McCarthy and Jersey Joe Walcott. 
(But not, of course, Jem Mace or Sam 
Langford.) 

For these diverse objects of Mr. Green’s 


dislike there is a convenient noun of 
assembly. The noun is * hobby-horse.’ 
We are becoming distressingly familiar 


nowadays with a new form of controversy 
on social and ethical matters, and having read 
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several letters like Mr. Green's in the past 
few years | would frankly trade the lot for 
a couple of good old pre-war choleric 
colonels. They, at least, plonked their 
prejudices down in the first line, and it was 
usually the first line of three and not a 
hundred. 

It is only necessary to study the examples 
given by Mr. Green to see that the mass of 
heavy thinking in which he wraps them up 
is actually woollier than the home training 
of Miss Kendon’s children. Thus he finds 
it useful to speak of the vast sales of Micky 
Spillane. (I have never seen anyone buying 
one of Mr. Spillane’s books, and I doubt 
whether Mr. Green has, either, but let us 
assume that the author's sales are at least 
half of what is claimed for them.) It is 
less useful, though—for Mr. Green's pur- 
poses—to mention the vast sales of raft- 
floating or mountain-climbing _ literature, 
because that might suggest a love of adven- 
ture or an admiration of courage. 

The next gem is ‘the blood-lust of the 
packed boxing stadium.’ I can assure Mr 
Green that there are no stadiums anywhere 
near the typical New Estate, and that in 
numerous large towns in Britain boxing has 
never been seen outside the youth club or 
the Baths hall. If the promoters of even a 
world-title fight could expect a gate as big 
as what Arsenal get every week they would 
start sleeping again. 

*The sadistic films,, Mr. Green goes on, 
‘that draw Saturday night queues." There 
have been Saturday night queues for every 
film released in this country since motion 
pictures were invented. The shootings and 
beatings-up which occur in the very few 
modern gangster films are mere backslaps 
compared with what we saw in Scarface and 
Little Caesar. (Which, incidentally, pro- 
duced no cosh-boys, and no experts with the 
bicycle chain, in any of our great cities.) 

‘Social mass-hypnotism’ has arrived, as 
J. B. Priestley pointed out long ago, but 
the way Mr. Green sets about illustrating it 
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is not likely to make him a valuable ally in 
any counter-attack—Yours faithfully, 

FRANK LITTLER 
London, N.W6 


TRAFFIC AND DESIGN 


Sir,—May I add a tardy comment to the 
discussion which followed the article of Mr. 
Gordon Wilkins in your October 22 issue ? 
Since your publication reaches these farthest 
reaches of civilisation only three weeks to a 
month after publication, I have only now 
had the opportunity to see Mr. Wilkins’s 
article. 

The author states that British roads have 
adversely affected the design of British 
motor-cars; this is not entirely true. The 
design, and particularly the size, of autos 
built in Britain is admirably suited to the road 
and traffic conditions of Britain; most of 
these cars are neither awkward midgets nor 
clumsy giants. This will be dramatised when 
the flow of American automobiles scheduled 
to arrive in Britain in 1955 will begin to 
clutter up your streets and roads; most 
American-built cars are huge, unwieldy, petrol 
and space gobbling behemoths _ totally 
unsuited to not only your traffic conditions 
but those in the North-East United States also, 
Their over-inflated design makes them mag- 
nificently lethal, and robs the public of 
valuable road and parking space, as even 
American traffic engineers now readily admit. 

Therefore, it seems to be in the interest of 
British motorists and public authorities not 
only to continue severe restrictions in the 
import of unsuitable auto-cars, but also to 
encourage British motor-car builders to main- 
tain their leadership in ‘building sensibly 
engineered vehicles. Unless these measures 
are swiftly taken, Britain's roads and city 
streets will face the almost insuperable prob- 
lem which has snarled traffic here—the space- 
wasting and unmaneeuvrability of over- 
inflated automobiles.—Yours faithfully, 


F. SCHWARZENBERGER 
915 West End Avenue, New York 25, NY 


CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


Christmas Crackers 


Tue Christmas season usually brings with 
it a surfeit of shows, and dramatic critics 
already sinking under the effects of too much 
food and drink find that a mental indigestion 
has been added to their more purely physical 
ills. The strain of keeping oneself in a 
perpetually festive spirit is immense—let 
alone that of having other people's festive 
spirit impinge on you. Christmas therefore 
tends to be an uncritical time of year. 
The best one can do is to note the shows 
without much hope of saying anything very 
original about them apart from the more 
obvious deviations from the Christmas 
norm. 

This year deviation has taken the form of 
remarkably few pantomimes. There are, it 
ig true, some old favourites about: Mother 
Goose at the Palladium and Dick Whittington 
at the King’s, Hammersmith, but these are 
in the minority. At the Scala John Fernald 


has put on an entirely new production of 
Peter Pan which both streamlines and speeds 
up the usual, consecrated version, and Toad 


of Toad Hail at the Prince’s is a very adult 
piece of work indeed which may succeed 
with children of nine or over, but is unlikely 
to do so with those very much younger. 
Leo McKern makes a fine Toad, and his 
beatific smile as the curtain falls and the 
weasels and stoats dance round him singing 
his praises is something to be seen. A. A. 
Milne’s adaptation of the book is, of course, 
slightly more sentimental than the original, 
but this is possibly due to the necessary 
selection and heightening for dramatic 
purposes. This more or less completes the 
list of pantomimes, since I am sufficient of 
a purist not to count Noddy in Toyland at 
the Stoll. This is graced not merely by 
Noddy and Big-Ears, but (at one matinée 
at least) by their creator Enid Blyton appear- 
ing on the stage in person. I am assured 
that young children revel in this. 

Shows, not moreadult, but more grown-up, 
include Happy Holiday at the Palace—a 
musical version of The Ghost Train, which 
provided a happy holiday for nobody, least 
of all for the pleasant cast, and had the 
distinction of presenting a live piglet for 
the first time on the English stage. Fortify 
yourself before you go. At the Victoria Palace 


1954 


CHANGING TASTE 


Sir,—Mr. John Betjeman describes Stauntog 
Harold as ‘ one of the most gracious b ildings 
in England." The Hon. John Byng, rigj 
about the country during the last 
years of the eighteenth century constantly 
protested against the decay and mutilation of 
old houses, the building of new COUNKrY seaty 
and the laying out of landscaped parks on 
the profits of enclosure and manufacture 
Writing in his Diary on June 22, 1789, he 
describes Staunton Harold as ‘a flaring, lately 
built, ill-seated house,’ which he did not think 
it worth his trouble to go into, * promising 
nothing curious, old or new.’ 

Perhaps at a similar distance of time 
another school of taste will arise and plead 
for the preservation of the packing-casg 
architecture of the 1950s. Meanwhile, I look 
eagerly for an expert who will cry up the 
merits of Butterfield. Our fourteenth. 
century village church is a perfect example of 
his methods of restoration, complete with 
bath-room tiles, gilded pinnacles of plaster, 
and Gothic woodwork.—Yours faithfully, 

W. E. J. LINDFIELD 
Sedgeberrow Rectory, Evesham \ 


PALINDROMEDARY 

Sir,—I can beat the palindrome that Mr, 
Betjeman quoted in your issue of Novem 
ber 12, by a Latin one that, some fifty year 
ago, I learnt from E. F. Johns, headmaster 
of Winton House preparatory school, Win- 
chester : ° 

Signa te signa, temere me tangis et angis, 

Roma tibi subito motibus ibit amor. 
Unfortunately, having forsaken the classic 
for science at an early age, I have forgotten 
by whom it was written and on _ what 
occasion, and confess that I cannot now con 
strue it satisfactorily—especially the penta 
meter. Perhaps some of your readers could 
help.— Yours faithfully, 

T. W. KIRKPATRICE 

Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, 

Trinidad, B.W., 





the Crazy Gang continue to represent the 
real old music-hall tradition with cracks at 
everything from Barbara Kelly to honey- 
moon couples. I must say I enjoyed them— 
even if they have been weakened by the 
disappearance of Chesney Allen. _ Interest- 
ingly the finale of the first part was a science 
fiction ensemble—are we going to see the 
advent of the space-ship on the stage? What 
about a science-fiction pantomime? Laurie 
Lister's Pay the Piper at the Saville falls 
between two stools: on the one hand 
Elisabeth Welch and Ian Wallace give us 
a number of ‘little revue’ turns (including 
one that I had already seen in an under 
graduate production at Edinburgh) and on 
the other Elsie and Doris Waters produce 
something much nearer to _ traditional 
music hall. The result was that one half of 
the audience was laughing at one part 
the programme and the other half at the 
other. It was all very confusing. 

And that’s the lot. Or is it? No, I have 
forgotten the Players’ production of Planche’s 
Sleeping Beauty and the musical entertail- 
ment Top Note at the Arts. The Players 
come out of any comparison the better, but 
there is hardly space to go into that now. 
Besides I am slumping over the typewriter. 
Still, Christmas comes but once a yeaf 
(thank goodness). 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 
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ART 


Purenetic though our present desire for 
change may seem, compared with the 
stately progress of other ages, nevertheless 
art moves sluggishly by political or tech- 
nological standards. This has been a year 
much as any other, close-woven with 
promise and loss, argument and apathy, 
achievement blarney and pleasure. 

Student promise has thrust into view with 
relentless regularity—but then it is our 
curious system to assist promise to germ- 
inate, while failing to assist it to flower. It 
is disturbing to realise how few of the un- 
known names I have marked in my cata- 
Jogues during the year will catch my eye 
again during the next twelve months. 
Among the losses must be numbered 
Matisse and E. McKnight Kauffer, each at 
his own level one of the most potent in- 
fluences upon the art of our time. I am glad 
there is a film about Matisse which uses the 
camera’s sheer ability to record. Here is the 
artist, the model, the canvas. The camera 
tur)s. Jhe painter’s hand swings in a sinu- 
ous line, hesitates as eye and mind develop 
a new synthesis, goes back on itself, corrects 
and hardens an outside curve, gathers 
momentum for another bravura sweep. No 
masterpiece came out of this little exercise, 
but it remains a clear record for posterity 
of a twentieth-century master at work, of 
Matisse actually thinking and feeling on to 
the picture surface. Would that there were 
more like it. 

Argument? I suppose ‘art’ rated more 
column-inches in the newspapers this year 
than for quite a time, what with the rumpus 
at the Tate and the Churchill portrait. 
Architecture remained a forbidden subject. 
Mithras raised the temperature in Fleet 
Street for a week or two, but the casual 
dismissal of the New Barbican scheme by 
the City scarcely at all. Far away now those 
shining hopes of ten years ago. How certain 
we were then that this time we would really 
grasp the opportunities that war had given 
us! New Barbican—and at this stage the 
actual details of the plan are neither here 
nor there—was our last chance to plan one 
40-acre site of the bombed city as a whole. 
For smothering it out of hand the City of 
London receives the palm for apathy. 

Achievement? Let us divide the prize 
between Ben Nicholson, for storming the 


Continental citadels with his Biennale 
exhibition, and Ivon Hitchens, for his 
courageous 69-foot decoration in Cecil 


Sharp House. Delicacy forbids me to touch 
on blarney, but pleasure! What a splendid 
year of exhibitions this has been! Before my 
inner eye appears the wonderful Claude 
from Petworth, seen after cleaning at 


Wildenstein’s; a Renoir mother and child. 


at the Lefevre Gallery; the 1908 Picasso 
head at Gimpel’s. 

Of course, any selection must be arbitrary. 
My year, for example, included a sight of 
ex-king Farouk’s claustrophobic museum 
of pornography, but did not include the 
Hogarth exhibition in Manchester or the 
Venice Biennale. But here to remind you, 
since it is a popular game at this time of 
year, are the dozen exhibitions in this 
country which I most enjoyed during 1954: 
first the winter exhibition, still with us at the 
Royal Academy ; then the Cézanne exhibition 
in Fdinburgh and at the Tate; the Goya 
drawings and prints, the Abbé Breuil’s copies 
of prehistoric cave drawings, and the 
ancient bronzes from Sardinia—all in St. 
James’s Square; Bavarian rococo at the 


XUM 


Victoria and Albert; the paintings from Sao 
Paolo; Dufy, and later Manet and his 
Circle, at the Tate; Moore at the Leicester 
Galleries; Léger at the Marlborough Gallery ; 
David Jones’s, retrospective, now to be seen 
at Millbank; and, for a baker’s dozen, the 
Diaghilev exhibition. Looking back through 
this list, I see that no fewer than eight of 
these exhibitions were presented by the Arts 
Council. How did we ever manage without 
it? M. H. MIDDLETON 


TELEVISION and RADIO 
I CANNOT believe that it was accidental that 
Bertrand Russell’s talk on ‘The Hydrogen 
Bomb and the Peril to Mankind’ should 
have taken place during peak listening time 
on the day before Christmas Eve. It was 
as if the BBC had said, by implication: 
‘Very well. After this you may eat, drink 
and be merry. But remember...’ For me 
this talk was infinitely more disturbing 
than 1/984, which, as far as this country’s 
internal politics are concerned, I have never 
regarded as anything more than a brilliant 
piece of imaginative fiction. In solemn, 
distinguished tones Lord Russell warned us 
that in any future war radio-active pollution 
would be probably such as to extinguish all 
human, animal and vegetable life upon earth. 
There was no loophole here for those of us 
who have imagined that, even if an atomic 
war were to happen, there would be a ch ince 
that the bombs would not have our names 
on them. 

What hope did Lord Russell hold out? 
Very little. Either we must outlaw wer as 
an instrument of national policy, or perish. 
But how is one to outlaw war? For what 
is war but men fighting? Convince the 
nations that modern war can end only in 
obliteration, and persuade them to accept 
total disarmament. But what comes after? 
Destroy the hydrogen bombs, burn the 
bombers, sink the warships, get rid of the 
rockets and mines and shells and grenaces. 
Destroy 2ll these things and you are still 
left with millions of able-bodied men cap ible 
of running and strangling and throwing 
stones. How is one to discipline the n? 


Presumably only by some civil system of 


world government, and Lord Russell hinted 
at this when he suggested that the only 
alternative to mass suicide was the foregoing 
of many of the privileges of national 
sovereignty. But if, as it would seem, we 
are unable to achieve this among the 
western democracies, how can we hope to 
achieve it between East and West? The 
terrible tragedy of mankind today is that 
politieal development is a hundred ye?rs 
behind scientific development; and that 
nothing short of a revolution in thought 
and action can now bridge the gap. 

After this grim curtain-raiser, we were 
allowed to enter into the spirit of Christmas 
proper; and this was celebrated in a variety 
of sacred and profane ways appropriate to 
each person’s view of the occasion. There 
was something for everyone, and from a 
crowded four days I find that three things 
stand out in the memory: the carols from 
King’s, Cambridge, the Queen’s speech 
for length, quality and delivery as near 
perfect as one could wish, and a gloriously 
comic performance by Charles Victor as 
a drunken uncle in the otherwise mediocre 
A Party for Christmas. On Boxing Day 
a performance of The Holly and the Ivy 
brought my Christmas duties to an end. 
Wayward daughter Margaret was reunited 
with her parson father: elder daughter 


Jenny found true love with farmer P..terson: 
and son Mick was able to go to the Varsity 
after all. Cosy and admirable, but what 
did it all matter? For those terrible, rich, 
measured cadences were still ringing in my 
ears: ‘We must choose between outlawing 
war altogether or . . . universal death.’ 
LUDOVIC KENNEDY 


CINEMA 


Lilacs in Spring. (London Pavilion.)}—— 
Seven Brides for Seven Brothers. (Empire.) 
May I begin by wishing a Happy Nev Year 
to all people who love cinemas, to those 
who go into them to escape from |: e, to 
learn more of life, to kiss their girl triends, 
to keep warm or to eat peanuts. A happy 
New Year too to all senior tycoons of the 
movie industry, those rerve-racke! gam- 
blers who strive to cater for our inyriad 
tastes, who work long to give us ronm.ince 
and re.lism, poetry and pornography, 
mush and merriment, and who fer their 
months of endeavour zre so often rewarded 
with kicks. To the stars | wish firm iments 
twinkling with Oscars, to the tech vicians 
wider opportunities to indulge their inven- 
tiveness, to directors, writers and composers 
freedom to follow their fancies, anc to all 
lesser fry, from continuity girls to brewers 
of tea, the certainty of promotion. To film 
critics, myself included, I wish streagth. 

1954 ends with a bang from America 
and a whimper from England. Let me get 
the sad business over first. There could 
hardly be two less suitable team-mates 
than Anna Neagle and Errol Flynn, and in 
Herbert Wilcox’s Lilacs in Spring they do 
each other no good. Mr. Flynn tries to be 
monochrome, Miss Neugle colourful, and 
the result is a vacuum in pastel shades. As 
she did in Glorious Days, the stage pro- 
duction from which this film is taken, Miss 
Neagle romps through the ages; as Nell 
Gwyn gaily juggling with oranges, as 
Queen Victoria gaily teasing Prince Albert 
with a waltz, as her own mother gaily 
dancing a tango and then a Charleston, 
Unfortunately Miss Neagle is not a gay 
person. She has a sympathetic personality, 
her kindness and sweetness radiate warmth, 
but no amount of blowing can rouse these 
into fire. Abandonment,-desire, in general 
the baser senses cannot be assumed at 
will, and the Black Bottom has no effect 
on Miss Neagle’s enduring respectability, 
Her wilder dances have all the passion of a 
pavane. If only she would be herself, and 
occasionally she is in this film, we should 
be quite content, for really she is very nice: 
so friendly, and just like Mary who lives 
next door. Mr. Flynn, dampened down and 
struggling with dance routines which ill 
become him, looks, and protably feels, 
like a wolf at a children’s tea-p.rty. All 
fingers and thumbs, he takes the proffered 
éclairs and eats them, but it is small wonder 
that his eyes are so constantly full of tears, 
He has a lamentable time of it. One has to 
look away. In this strange pot-pourri of 
musty fragrance Kathleen Harrisoa’s bar- 
maid stands out like a polished thorn, and 
both Peter Graves and David Farrar stir 
the dust a little, but with stars whose 
sincerity is in no way matched by their 
talents the aroma is not seductive. 

* * * 

Seven Brides for Seven Brothers is the best 
musical to come our way since On The 
Town. Directed by Stanley Donen, with 
music by Gene de Paul and starring Howard 
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Keel and Jane Powell, it is as exhilarating as 
a crisp Christmas morning, all sparkling 
and crackling with life, a veritable tonic in 
sol-fah. The story is based on one by 
Stephen Vincent Benet and tells of how six 
Oregon backwood boys, impressed by the 
way their brother got himself a wife in a 
day and influenced by the tale of the Sabine 
women as read to them by Miss Powell, go 
off and kidnap six respectable girls, for- 
getting, regrettably, to kidnap a preacher 
as well. The success of this film, and it 


cannot fail to be a huge success, is largely 
due to the dancing which, in the Oklahoma 
square-dance style, has been devised by 
Michael Kidd, and is as stimulating as it is 
artistically rewarding. The ballet at the 
barn raisin’ has an impact of such rejuvenat- 
ing force, a desire to join in and dance in 
the cinema aisles is almost irresistible. Good 
tunes, humour, imaginative presentation 
and abounding vitality are welded together 
to make this film the most Memorable 
Musical of 1954. VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


New Year Telegrams 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 252 
Report by W. May-Byron 
The usual prize was offered for an alphabetical telegram (i.e. of 26 words, the first beginning 
with A, the second with B, and so on) suitable for sending at the New Year to any one of the 
following: The Archbishop of Canterbury, The Director-General of the BBC, M. Dior, Len 
Hutton, Bertram Mills, a fellow competitor, or any top politician, 


I chose the recipients of the telegrams 
according to their fields of activity, but | now 
realise, after reading nearly a hundred of 
them, that I was being unconsciously helpful, 
for the selection, as well as giving opportuni- 
ties for reference to Gilbert Harding and 
Ian Johnson, also included Aneurin Bevan, 
Christian Dior, Ian Jacob and (as one 
competitor put it) Arch Bishop Canterbury, 
although no one tumbled to Alec Bedser. 

Len Hutton had the highest figure, with 
the Archbishop nearly equalling his score. 
Bertram Mills had the lowest, in quality as 
well as quantity, but then, as R. B. Browning 
pointed out, he is now no longer with us, and 
very properly this competitor sent his 
message (‘Olympia performance quite re- 
markable sons training unusual vicunas’) 
up to Heaven. 

Prizes of £1 5s. each to H. Lawrence 
Spear, Leonard S. Shutter, Lucy Bredin and 
R. B. Naish. The best of the runners-up are 
quoted below. It was with the greatest 
regret that I had to disqualify R. Kennard 
Davis’s two excellent entries because he 
cheated over the ‘x.’ 


PRIZES 
(H. LAWRENCE SPEAR) 
To Mr. Aneurin Bevan 
ANEURIN BEVAN. CLEM DETECTS ELECTION FEVER 
GROWING. HOPELESS IF JANUARY. KEEN LABOUR 
MEN NOW PROCLAIM QUARREL RIDICULOUS. STOP 
TRIBUNE UTTERING VEILED WARNINGS, XMAS 
YSTRADYFODWG. ZILLIACUS. 


(LEONARD S. SHUTTER) 

To the Director-General of the BBC 
AMIABLE BROADCASTING COMEDIAN DESIRES 
ENGAGEMENT FOIL GILBERT HARDING—INVETER- 
ATE JOKER—KIND—LOVABLE—MOTTO NOBLESSE 
OBLIGE—POLITE QUESTIONER—RELISHES STUPID 
TALKERS — UNDERSTANDING — VERSATILE — 
WIZARD XYLOPHONE YODELLING ZITHER. 


(LUCY BREDIN) 

To the Archbishop of Canterbury 
ADMIRING BUGANDA CHRISTIAN DESIRES EXPRESS 
FRIENDLY GREETINGS. HAVING IN JUNGLE KILLED 
LEOPARD MAGNIFICENT NOW OFFERS PRESENT 
QUITE REMARKABLE SKIN. THIS USEFUL VESTMENT 
WINTRY XMAS. YOLANDO, ZION. 


(R. B. NAISH) 

To the Archbishop of Canterbury 
AFRICAN BISHOPS CONTINUE DEFY EDUCATIONAL 
FIAT. GREBTINGS HOGMANAY. INTENSE JOY KIND 
LAMBETH MESSAGE. NORMAL OPENMINDED PEOPLB 
QUITE RIGHTLY SALUTE THIS UNDOUBTEDLY VERY 
WELCOME XENOPHILIC YULETIDE ZEITGEIST. 


COMMENDED 
To Len Hutton 
(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 
ADOPT BRIGHTER CRICKET DEMAND EFFICIENT 
FIELDING GALVANISE HITTING IMITATE JESSOP 
KNOCK LINDWALL MILLER NONCHALANTLY OVER 
PAVILION QUIT REPREHENSIBLE STONEWALLING 
TACTICS UNLEASH VICTORY WITH EXULTANT 
YOUTHFUL ZEST. 
(LESLIE JOHNSON) 
ADVISE BUYING COMPTON DIGITAL ENCASEMENT 
FOR GLOVED HAND IT JUST KEEPS LITTLE MISHAPS 
NICELY OFF PRODIGIOUS QUANTITY RUNS SAVES 
THE URN VICTORIOUS WISHES XI YORKSHIRE 
ZINGARI, 
(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 

To a Too-Successful Fellow Competitor 
AUDACIOUS BRUTE, COMPETITOR DETESTED, 
ENVIED FOR GIFTS HEBDOMADALLY INVESTED, 
JUST KINDLY LET ME NAB ONE PRIZE, 
QUIXOTICALLY RELAXING SERIOUS TRIES! 
UNBLEST, 

VILLAIN, WE EXECRATE YOUR ZEST! 


(E. W. FORDHAM) 

To a Fellow Competitor (Allan M. Laing) 
ALLAN BEWARE COMPETITIONS DON’T ENTER 
FREQUENTLY GO HUNTING INSTEAD JUST KINDLY 
LET ME NOW OBTAIN PRIZES QUITE REGULARLY 
SURELY TREMENDOUS UNCEASING VERSATILITY 
WILL XHAUST YOUR ZEST. 

(IRIS ST. HILL MOUSLEY) 
To a Fellow Competitor (R. Kennard Davis) 
ADMIRE BRILLIANT CONTRIBUTIONS, DESPITE ENVY. 
FFEL GRATIFIED, HOWEVER, IF JUST KINDLY LEAVE 
ME NEXT OPPORTUNITY PRIZEWINNING. QUITE 
RIDICULOUS SQUANDERING TIME USELESSLY VYING 
WITH XPERT. YOURS, ZENOBIAN, 

(ROSEMARY HOWARD) 

To the South African Prime Minister 
APARTHEID BRUTAL. CHARITY DESIRED ENOR- 
MOUSLY. FASHION GODLY HEARTS IN JUVENILES. 
KINDLY LOVE MEANS NEW OPTIMISM. PRESENT 
QUESTION REQUIRES SATISFACTORY TURN-OUT 
UNLESS VICIOUSNESS WISHED. XTIANITY YEARNS. 
—ZULUS. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 255 
Set by D. R. Peddy 


A prize of £5 is offered for an extract from 
a speech on the lines of the American ‘State 
of the Union’ message by the head of one of 
the following: Ruritania, Lilliput, Wonder- 
land, Eurasia (1984), Azania (Black Mischief), 
the Never-Never Land, or the Huxleyan 
‘Brave New World.’ Limit 150 words. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 255,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received not later than January 11. 
Results in the Spectator of January 21. 
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Country Life 


Since I found my first partridge’s nest a a 
very early age I have always taken a great 
interest in the little brown birds. The 
two seasons have been bad for the Partridge 
and the stock of native birds is running joy 
This has been brought about by abnormal 
weather. It cannot be quickly remedied even 
if one or two favourable years follow. The 
answer might be for the authorities to permig 
the importation of partridge eggs, but at the 
Moment this is not permitted, due to the 
danger of fowl pest. A note in the British 
Field Sports Society’s News Letter gives this 
information and points out that a figure of 
between £25 and £40 a hundred has beeg 
quoted for eggs to be imported. Mortality 
among partridges is never low. They might 
prove very expensive birds to a sporting 
estate at even five shillings an egg. Although 
I do not shoot partridges, | would rather seg 
a nice covey feeding on a root field thap 
almost anything else in nature. 


Cock Hackles 

Not long ago I took to tying my own flies 
and making a collection of furs and feathers, 
silks and tinsels that go to make such thingy 
as a March Brown, a Black Gnat or a 
Pheasant Tail, and found myself considering 
the problem of hackles. The hackles of a 
cock or hen are an essential part of a fly. 
tier’s stock. Without cock hackles many of 
the common trout flies just cannot be made, 
It is hard to come by _ cock hackles 
because the best hackles are obtained from 
older birds. The poultry-keeper begins 
screwing necks long before his birds are old 
enough to please the tier of flies. It iss 
great temptation to become the owner of 8 
mandarin once fly-tying gets in the blood, 
or, for that matter, to possess the feathers of 
an Ibis. As a woman finds her head being 
turned by the prospect of a new hat, the 
apprentice fly-tier is lured by the chance of 
owning something like a giant feather duster 
which he will hide away in a box already 
bulging with the hair of dogs and badgers, 
the fur of seals and mice ! 


Australian Birds 

Writing of the Tawny Frogmouth which 
often saves its life by imitating a dead branch, 
an Australian friend, Mr. Max Henry of 
Chatswood, sends me an _ interesting letter 
on what are to me the quite fascinating birds 
of New South Wales, and remarks, ‘The 
Frogmouth is no beauty and appears to be an 
insect eater. It is saved from its enemies by 
mimicry and the only common bird that 
defends its young is the magpie. In fact, the 
first time a small boy hears the vicious snap 


of a magpie’s beak he may well be alarmed. 


It is of interest that this bird is generally 
credited with musical notes but no Australian 
bird excels the grey shrike-thrush in beauty 
of song and fine limpid, swelling notes while, 
for oddity, the kookaburra beats them all 
It is no wonder that our first settlers “om 
hearing the kookaburra considered his voice 
that of a mocking demon.’ 


Straw Coverings 

Perhaps the most useful thing a gardener 
can do just now is to see that his more frost 
prone vegetables are protected. Straw should 
be used to cover the heads of celery, crowns 
of rhubarb or anything else that might take 


harm. 
IAN NIALL 
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Hock and Soda-Water 


By KINGSLEY AMIS 


YRON is the fifteenth poet (not counting Shakespeare, 

of course) to receive the honour of an individual 

Penguin volume.* He comes after a bunch of standard 
Romantics (Wordsworth, Keats, Tennyson, Browning), after a 
couple of yesterday’s fashions (Donne, Hopkins) and after Mr. 
C. Day Lewis. Byron’s late appearance on this list, together 
with the fact that he has actually turned up on it at last, gives 
some indication of the esteem in which he is today generally 
held. For many people his work has remained the least 
interesting product of that notorious Big Five they heard about 
at school: after all, Keats was full of sensuousness, wasn’t he, 
and Wordsworth had got mysticism or something, and Shelley 
was fiery, and Coleridge used to dream up his stuff after 
smoking opium, but what about Byron? Nothing very 
definite in that line, and anyway it was the fellow’s life, not 
his poetry, which really made good reading, provided you 
could penetrate the biographers’ hints. Learned opinion, 
though more sophisticated, is hardly more satisfactory. One 
Jearns, with an amazement soon passing to horror, that chaps 
are still turning the full treatment on to Byron’s sex-life, 
politics, religion, travels and what-not, while critical attention 
to his text has been scanty and apt to take the form, on this 
side of the Atlantic at any rate, of devising some such 
superfluous entity as a ‘ tradition’ into which part of his work 
might be fitted. 

Byron, then, has had less than his critical due. There are 
various reasons for this. It is probable, first of all, that a man 
who has inspired such a rich and prolonged biographical gold- 
rush will tend to repel the critic—and certainly any proper 
study of Byron must be preceded by a vow to forget, if possible, 
every biographical fact about him. There is reason, too, to 
suspect that the poetical persona he sometimes adopted, with 
its shallow lip-curling and obsessive gesticulation, has repelled 
many readers, especially in view of the many derivatives of 
that persone vhich scowl from the pages of so much Victorian 
writing: H-athcliff and Rochester and the rest of the gang. 
Furthermore, Byron’s almost complete incapacity in the shorter 
forms, and his diffuseness in the longer, has made him an 
unresponsive subject for the kind of detailed verbal analysis 
that until recently has been the accepted mode of modern 
criticism; his irony, for example, is much closer to that of a 
novelist like Fielding, say, than to that of a poet like Pope. 
More important and widespread than any of this is the notion 
that even, or perhaps especially, at his best Byron was some- 
thing less than serious, and this point needs fuller discussion. 

Few people today, I suppose, would agree with the con- 
temporary reviewer in Blackwood’s who found Don Juan 
‘filthy and impious,’ and the rather silly cynicism which marks 
a few of the transitions in that poem is now seen to be a 
momentary failure of, and affront upon, the intelligence rather 
than the moral sense. The feeling persists, though, that while 
the solemnities of Childe Harold ard the rest must be given 
up as a position not to be defended, the successes of the ottava 
rima poems are based on nothing beyond the more frivolous 
interests and attitudes. Mr. W. H. Auden finds Byron a master 
of light verse writing in an age when light verse could not be 
adult or even poetic. Mr. A. S. B. Glover puts a related point 
when, in his Introduction to the Penguin selection, he finds 
the reason for English reluctance to mark Byron as high as 
the other Romantics ‘not in what Byron wrote but in what 
he failed to write. He never looked beyond this world. He 
never aspired to the heights of metaphysics or mysticism. His 
poctry was devoid of spirituality.” This Coleridgean demand 
for philosophic distinction is at the root of the usual view of 


4 Byrom: A Selection. Edited by A. S. B. Glover. (Penguin Books, 
5S. 6d.) 








Byron which, while generously praising his achievement 
within limitations, defines those limitations very narrowly. 
Before suggesting how this view can be modified, I should 
perhaps clear things up by criticising Mr. Glover’s sele :tion. 

Its great merit is that it does almost manage, in its 350-cdd 
pages, to reconcile two aims which, with this poet more than 
almost any other, approach being irreconcilable: it is fairly 
representative of Byron’s range and yet includes a good deal 
of his best work. There is nothing, fortunately, from the 
plays, and less of Childe Harold than might reasonably have 
been feared. On the other hand, there are too many short 
pieces addressed to one or other of those dreadful girls, and 
The Giaour and Mazeppa between them account for sixty- 
three pages. I have always found it difficult, personally, to get 
as far as the second hemistich of either of these two or any 
of their appallingly profuse analogues, and to give people the 
flavour of them, sixty-three lines would have sufficed, provided 
these included my favourite-couplet : ‘ Though young and pale, 
that sallow front Is scathed by fiery passion’s brunt.’ There 
might have been room then for Beppo, the complete absence 
of which is the selection’s one serious deficiency. The Vision 
of Judgment is there all right, complete, and I suppose it had 
to be, though, personally again, I find its 106 stanzas of oftava 
rima an extravagant deployment-area for its two rather 
diminutive jokes. But everyone will applaud the very generous 
helping of Don Juan: something like 500 stanzas. 

It is chiefly on this poem, of course, that any favourable 
assessment of Byron must depend, and for this reason I am 
inclined to think that a complete text of it might have been 
a better bet than any quasi-representative selection from the 
poetry as a whole. I might just add here that the bits of Don 
Juan we do get seem rather oddly chosen: something should 
have been cut to make room for that wonderful Donna Julia 
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1955 - YEAR 
OF HOPE? 


hat does next year hold in store for us? The 
peace and security that we need-to live our 
lives in happiness? Or the continuing tension that 


has been straining human relations in recent years? 


How can we get to understand more about the world we live 
in, the motives behind the policies of governments and states, 


the possibilities for peace and friendship between all peoples ? 


Take the Russians. Isn't it important for all of us to know 


more about their ideas, their plans for the future, their 


problems and the way they are tackling them ? 


A booklet by Joseph Stalin, written just before he died and 
now available in English, helps to explain all this to the British 
reader. In just over 100 pages, Stalin’ss ECONOMIC PROB- 
LEMS OF SOCIALISM sets out Soviet home and foreign 
policy in a way that helps us to understand what the Russians 


are trying to do. 


Ask any bookseller to get you a copy, price sixpence (he can 
order it through Collet’s Bookshops) or send eightpence in 


stamps with this coupon today. 


To Collet’s Bookshops, 


45 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 


I enclose ...... OOF cvicnieinenesiod copies of Joseph Stalin’s 
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bedroom scene in Canto I, for instance, and if anything of 
Canto VI was to go in it should have been those superbly 
offensive opening stanzas (‘There is a tide in the affairs of 
women Which, taken at the flood, leads—God knows where’ 
But we are given enough of the poem to make us want to 
re-read, or read, all of it, and that is a great service. Readj 
it in bulk may go some way towards shattering the illusion 
that Byron at his best is only a writer of light verse. It ig 
easy enough to apprehend the merits of that ‘airy manner’ 
of which Mr. Auden spoke, though for a critical account of it 
nothing that I have seen comes up to Jeffrey’s comments (og 
Beppo, but they hold for Don Juan) in the Edinburgh Review 
of February, 1818: 

With great skill and felicity, he has furnished us with ap 
example . . . of good verse, entirely composed of common words, 
in their common places; never presenting us with one sprig of what 
is called poetical diction, or even making use of a single inversion, 
either to raise the style or assist the rhyme, but running on ig 
an inexhaustible series of good easy colloquial phrases, and 
finding them fall into verse by some unaccountable and happy 
fatality. . . . The greater part is extremely pleasant, amiable, 
and gentlemanlike. 

What must be added can only, in the limits of a review, 
be sketched. A start can be made by contradicting the view, 
set out by Mr. Glover, that lack of * metaphysics or mysticism’ 
was Byron’s ‘fatal flaw.” In actual fact it was his greatest 
strength. It is a narrow and fatally sentimental mind which 
finds seriousness only in that which proclaims itself to be 
serious and would deny *‘ profundity’ to anything that carries 
the stigma of being entertaining. There are crudities and 
shallownesses in Don Juan, but these are no more than the 
discomforts of a self-indulgent and yet highly intelligent and 
sensitive genius in his struggle to do something never attempted 
before and never accomplished since. I will quote the stanza 
usually printed at the head of the poem, though inexcusably 
omitted from the present selection : 

I would to heaven that I were so much clay, 
As I am blood, bone, marrow, passion, feeling— 
Because at least the past were pass’d away 
And for the future—{but I write this reeling, 
Having got drunk exceedingly today, 
So that I seem to stand upon the ceiling) 
I say—the future is a serious matter— 
And so—for God’s sake—hock and soda-water | 
It is the virtue, not, I repeat, the defect of the anti-romantie 
view of life that it expresses itself in ways which appeal to 
humour as well as reason. If there were no appeal to humour 
the result would be as glum as romanticism itself; if none to 
reason, we should be left with nothing more than a gesture, 
as empty as the attitude it confronts. Byron is neither narrow 
nor merely ‘light’; his magnificent imaginative sobriety, 8 
gift discovered late and still not perfected when he died, 
permitted him to tackle a poem appealing to the whole range 
of human interests. When it is recognised that Don Juan is 
a better poem than The Prelude, not only will Byron have 
attained his true place in English poetry, but English poetry 
itself—that part of it which is still being written—will have 
acquired a valuable model. 


The Embrace of Islam 


The Road to Mecca. By Muhammed Asad. (Reinhardt. 21s.) 


IN the autumn of 1926 a young man named Leopold Weiss, grandson 
of a Polish rabbi, stood before an Indian Muslim in Berlin and, in 
the presence of two witnesses, declared :*I bear witness that there is no 
God but God and that Muhammad is His Messenger.’ It was & 
time when eccentricities flourished in the post-war capital of Get- 
many; under the recent shock of trench warfare, defeat and social 
disintegration, young men were deserting the orthodox philosophies 
headlong. From sex to religion, exoticism was the rage. Ye 
even in that atmosphere a conversion such as was undergone by 
Weiss must have been uncommon. Islam was not, after all, as 
recondite an attraction as Lao Tse or Madame Blavatsky: it was, il 
deed, the old enemy of Christian Europe and a religion whose prestige 
had declined with the degeneration of Arab civilisation. ; 

Weiss’s embrace of Islam was to some extent conditioned by this 
spiritual malaise, but he had travelled much in Arabia as Middle 
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Fast correspondent of the Frankfurter Zeitung and had fallen under 
the spell of the Bedu, Islam attracted him intellectually and the 
desert nomads emotionally, so he became not only a Muslim but an 
Arab. He rejected the West completely and—the psychology of the 
convert being what it is—with a contempt bordering on bitterness. 
Even now, after almost thirty years as a prominent Muslim and 
an authority on Islamic thought, he has scarcely a kind word for 
Western civilisation. He retired from his posts as head of the 
Middle Eastern Division of the Pakistan Foreign Ministry and 
Pakistan Minister Plenipotentiary to the United Nations to record 
the story of his own conversion and to show the West how richly 
it could benefit from the superior teachings of Muhammad. 


This is therefore a provoking book, but it is one that falls disap- 

intingly short of its aim. For all that Asad has steeped himself 
in the habits and thought of his adopted religion he remains dis- 
concertingly Mittel-European, and so a valuable opportunity is thrown 
away. For Europeans are as anxious as any today to submit their 
values to scrutiny and there is a great deal of wholesome realism and 
sound morality in Islam, a religion which has suffered a serious 
historical injustice that patient and disinterested scholarship has not 
yet succeeded in putting to rights, Instead of the responsible com- 
parison of Islamic with European civilisation that the book seems to 
promise, Asad has chosen to give us a discursive narrative in the 
form of an interminable journey by camel to Mecca, interspersed 
with camp-fire chats about his early years, his friendship with Ibn 
Saud, his fragmentary reflections (mostly prejudiced) on Europe, 
Zionism, Christianity and Judaism, and his discovery of Islam. 

Nothing, in fact, illustrates the weakness of the book so much 
as Asad’s abrupt comments on Western civilisation. It is greedy, 
complicated, mechanised and phantom-ridden; Christians regarded 
their faith as ‘a soothing convention, meant to foster no more than 
a vague sense of personal morality—especially sexual morality—in 
individual men and women’; the ‘fundamental shoricomings’ of 
Judaism made it seem ‘barren of a universal message.’ In contrast, 
the Arabs possess ‘a solemn freedom of life’ even in their social and 
political decay. They suffered ‘none of these painful cleavages of 
the spirit, those phantoms of fear, greed and inhibition that made 
European life so ugly and of so little promise.’ One has a right to 
expect more balanced and full-bodied judgements outside the columns 
of a newspaper article. 

Nor does the author suffer from the defect of modesty and he is 
occasionally embarrassingly candid about his talents. But on one 
occasion the absence of self-irony is disabling, te say the least. 
Asad describes how, as a young journalist in his very early twenties, 
he met Dr. Weizmann in Palestine and discomfited the Zionist 
leader with a few elementary observations regarding the inalienable 
rights of the Arabs to the country. The spectacle of one of the ablest 
and most resourceful advocates of Zionism being so easily floored 
adds an element of buffoonery to the narrative all the more astonishing 
in an author who shows in his candid and sympathetic description 
of his friend Ibn Saud that at least where his affections lie his eye 
can see truly, 

EMANUEL LITVINOFF 


Mediaeval Art 


English Mediaeval Architects: A Biographical Dictionary Down to 
1550. By John Harvey. (Batsford. 75s.) 

The Canterbury School of Illumination, 1066-1200. By C. R. Dodwell. 
(C.U.P. 84s.) 


Despite a generation of research, the old fallacy that medixval 
art is not merely anonymous but impersonal still dies hard. Accord- 
ing to this doctrine, restated by a reviewer in these columns only a few 
weeks ago, we do not know the names of the individuals who were 
responsible for the painting, sculpture and architecture of the middle 
ages; and it would avail us nothing if we did since their work was 
devoid of personal characteristics, being merely a stereotyped reflec- 
tion of the contemporary weltanschauung. A moment's reflection 
reveals the improbabilities of the second hypothesis, and investi- 
gation of the documents has demolished the first. 

The theory arose from a number of factors. Interest in mediaeval 
art was first aroused during the Gothic revival of the nineteenth 
century, and the craftsmen were then regarded in a foggy romantic 
haze as men who sunk their personalities in expressing the profound 
religious enthusiasm of the age. Since the subject matter of art was 
largely directed by the canons of religious iconography, it was wrongly 
imagined that style was similarly stereotyped. And because research 
on building accounts and other medieval records had hardly begun, 
the names of artists and architects were unknown. It was conse- 
quently assumed that art in the middle ages could be studied largely 




















“I believe this novel to be one of the 


milestones of our time” 
—ELISABETH BOWEN 


Antonia White 


BEYOND THE GLASS 


Howard Spring 
“ Her skill at the game of making talk show the inward- 
ness of the talker is exceptional.” (Country Life) 


John Davenport 
“An extraordinarily good book by so intelligent a 
writer... most remarkable in this novel of breakdown 
is the courage.” (The Observer) 


The Times Literary Supplement 
** She is brilliantly successful in her account of Clara’s 
collapse into madness. Her exact, realistic and un- 
charged prose is absolutely right for her terrible 
description of the asylum and of the hallucinations, 
a distorted reflection of real problems which chase each 
ether through Clara’s disordered mind.” 


Mary Scrutton 
“ Extraordinary vigour and poetry . . . a most moving 
account of the slow, incredibly difficult return to 
sanity.” (New Statesman) 


L. A. G. Strong 
“This shows us the novel at its honourable task of 
telling us something true about humankind. Excellent 
in more ways than one, it treats mental breakdown as an 
illness during which the essential person is still there, 
calling for love and sympathy as in any other illness.” 
(The Spectator) 
K. John 2 
“The fascinating theme almost withdraws attention 
from the style—as those the * mad scenes’ had composed 
themselves. But they are written with extraordinary 
brilliance.” (Illustrated London News) 
Peter Quennell 
“The climax is a study of mental breakdown; and 
seldom has such a catastrophe been better or more 
feelingly described.” (Daily Mail) 
(12s. 6d. net) 


“The greatest of all living Roman 


Catholic Novelists’ 
—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


Francois Mauriac 


FLESH AND BLOOD 


Michael Swan 
“* The best novel to have appeared in English for many, 
many months . . . a fresh, terrible beauty, its characters 
haunting the imagination . . . Mr. Gerard Hopkins’s 
translation is impeccable as ever.” (Sunday Times) 
Stevie Smith 
* 4 fine early novel now published for the first time in 


English.” 5 LP ei (The Observer) 
Edith Shackleton 
** It has the Mauriac stamp on every page.” 


Joseph Taggart 
“* One remains captured by the profound feeling of the 
writing, expressed in prose so calm, economical and 
easy-flowing. He is a master word-painter.” 
(10s, 6d. net) 


(The Lady) 


(The Star) 
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without reference to the character, capacity, and individuality, 
either of the architects and artists or of their patrons. 

No one in this country has done more than Mr. Harvey to dispel 
this hoary legend, and this remarkable dictionary with its 1,300 docu- 
mented biographies of English medieval architects, masons and 


sculptors, should finally lay it at rest. In future all serious students of 
English medieval architecture will need to refer constantly to this 
invaluable research tool. In the past Mr. Harvey has been criticised 
for failing to make a clear distinction.between firmly documented fact 
and unsupported, but not improbable, hypothesis. Here and there 
in this dictionary one can detect the intrusion of guesswork, but in 
most cases it is clear when fact stops and fancy begins. In any work 
of this comprehensive and monumental character there are inevitably 
some minor slips and misprints. They are, however, so far as this 
reviewer can discover, both trivial in character and very few in number. 
Mr. Harvey is to be congratulated on producing a work that marks a 
major revolution in our knowledge and understanding of medieval 
art in this country. 

Only very recently, over a generation later than in Germany, France 
and America, has provision been made in England for the academic 
training of professional art historians. But already the fruits of the 
Courtauld and Warburg Institutes are beginning to ripen, as Dr. 
Dodwell’s massive and scholarly work on Canterbury manuscripts 
of the Romanesque period abundantly proves. Coyly concealed 
beneath a dust-cover of exceptional ugliness and vulgarity is a piece 
of book production of which any press might be proud—fine paper, 
wide margins, attractive type, footnotes where they belong (at the 
bottom of the page), and 291 magnificent illustrations on 72 large 
plates. The subject matter*-of Dr. Dodwell’s study is wider than 
the title suggests, for during the late eleventh and early twelfth 
centuries the two Canterbury scriptoria were the most important in 
the country. In effect therefore we have a definitive study of the 
development of English painting at a crucial transition stage, followed 
by an examination of subsequent developments up to [200 in one 
of the main centres. 

It is not often that a reviewer is able to welcome two books of 
such importance and quality as these of Mr. Harvey and Dr. Dodwell. 
Between them they sum up the two most significant aspects of medi- 
sval art studies in this country in recent years. 

LAWRENCE STONB 
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Saints Alive! 


Mary Magdalene. By R. L. Bruckberger. (Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) 
My Servant Catherine. By Arrigo Levasti. (Blackfriars. 21s.) 

IN what passes for a practical age, saints, still more mystics, seem to 
be irrelevant to everyday life. It is strange, then, that many 

seek escape from the world of reality in all kinds of bogus mysticism, 
These two books serve to correct both these attitudes. They arg 
written in the robust style one would expect from a Chaplain Genera] 
of the French Resistance, and from a staunch opponent of the 
Fascist tyranny in Italy, and one is scarcely aware that they are 
translations. For all their scholarship, they are very readable, 

In Mary Magdalene, Fr. Bruckberger has succeeded in constructing, 
convincingly, the character of a person about whom the Gospels 
say little, and he has used his imagination without detriment. to 
the text. But he has re-opened an old discussion. Were there oj 
two, or three ‘myrrhophores’—to use his useful, if inelegant wall 

The solution of the riddle of ‘la femme coupée en morceaux’ ig 
contained in an appendix entitled ‘A Detective Story,’ unique in that 
it is solved by an aorist participle (in John xi, 2). Few will disagres 
with the conclusion that Mary of Bethany and the woman that wag 
a sinner are one and the same person. But the author goes on to 
reach a ‘moral certitude’ that Mary of Bethany is Mary of Magdala, 
Here he is in agreement with many of the Fathers, some modem 
exegetes, and the liturgical tradition of the Western Church, but not 
with his co-religionist, Lagrange. The argument rests on two facts: 
first, that the two Marys are never mentioned by name as being 
together at the same time; second, that it is psychologically impossible 
that Mary of Bethany, who anointed the Lord’s body for its burial, 
could have been absent from both the Crucifixion and the burial, 
while Mary of Magdala was at both. 

A second theme runs through the book. It is, that Mary Magdalene 
did for the Greeks in their search for wisdom what John the Baptist 
did for the Jews in their quest for the Messiah. So Mary is shown 
as a highly civilised, Hellenistic Jewess, which might account for 
her popularity among gnostic writers. It accounts also for the 
titles to the sections of the book. Phryne, the courtesan, becomes 
Antigone; Mary, the sinner, becomes the devoted disciple. The 
search for wisdom, begun through the medium of courtly love, is 
concluded at the feet of the True Wisdom, when Eros has been 
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transformed into Agape. The conversion of lust into love is a 
contemporary need, and this book, with its excellent photographic 
representations of paintings and sculptures of the sinner-Saint, is 
an encouraging account of how it has once been achieved. 

My Servant Catherine takes us a stage further, for ‘Love athirst 
for the divine, turns of its own accord towards men.” In St. Catherine 
of Siena, we see practical Christianity at its best. No convert, 
Catherine, from the age of seven, experiences visions and ecstasies, 
is possessed of second sight, works miracles, practises fearsome 
self-discipline, and, at length is admitted to the Spiritual Marriage 
and receives the Stigmata. Arrigo Levasti describes this spiritual 
development with a sympathy, and yet with a critical appreciation, 
which indicates his understanding of the nature of true Christian 
mysticism. Precisely because of her mystical union with God, St. 
Catherine is taken up with an activity which is wholly practical. 
She tends the cancerous, the leprous, the plague-stricken; she cor- 
responds with rulers of states, with the Pope and Cardinals; she 
travels to Avignon, Pisa, Florence and Rome. Yet she is not a 
politician in the modern sense of the word, for whether she is admoni- 
shing the Pope or her own disciples, urging the Queen of Naples to 
abandon the anti-pope, pleading for a Crusade, telling Gregory XI 
to return to Rome, or Urban VI to purify the Church, she is simply 
putting her teaching into practice. 

Arrigo Levasti has given us more than just another biography of 
a great Saint. He has given us an insight into the condition of the 
Church at a critical period in her history, and a clear picture of the 
complicated relations between the states of fourteenth-century Italy. 
Apart from its historical value’: My Servant Catherine provides a 
healthy reminder, to a world searching feverishly for life, of the 
meaning of being truly alive. ‘He who says the mystic is but half a 
man,’ wrote Evelyn Underhill, ‘states the exact opposite of the truth.’ 

DAVID WALSER 


Screen ‘History 


A Pictorial History of the Silent Screen. By Daniel Blum. (Hamish 
Hamilton. 50s.) 

The Charles Laughton Story. By Kurt Singer. (Robert Hale. 15s.) 
PerHAPs a few things come more easily than nostalgia for a period, 
a state of affairs, that one hasn't, in fact, known. And in the cinema, 
where the contemporary forces itself so unrelentingly upon the 
attention, there is a peculiar temptation to go looking for charm in 
the simplest, the most improbable, evidence from the past: an art 
with so little history must keep dusting off its relics, reaffirming its 
myths. So Lassie is just a dog who makes pictures, but Rin-Tin-Tin 
becomes in retrospect a hero-dog; we are less intrigued by Marilyn 
Monroe in CinemaScope than by those photographs of Theda Bara, 
clutching at her hair and alluringly scowling; we can surrender more 
easily to those Twenties titlkes—Flaming Youth, Passionate Youth, 
Bobbed Hair, Déclassée—because we never actually saw the films. 

Daniel Blum’s Pictorial History of the Silent Screen handsomely 
appeals to this kind of second-hand nostalgia. An unselective scrap- 
book, with three thousand photographs jostling against each other 
through three hundred pages, it reflects a firm conviction that the stars, 
the grand parade of faces, are what ultimately count. The method, 
of course, works, Chaplin dances nonchalantly with the mighty Marie 
Dressler ; Keaton, aloof and solemn, shares a picture with a cow; 
Lillian Gish enacts Dickensian heroines for Griffith; Pearl White 
survives the innumerable perils of Pauline; Mary Pickford, a 
Biograph star in 1909, is still playfully climbing trees in 1926; Noel 
Coward, pushing a wheelbarrow, turns up as an extra in Hearts of the 
World; and Garbo, arriving in America, is photographed for the first 
time propped, a little apprehensively, against a ship’s rail. The 
cinema won't, again, create such legends; and though there is 
inevitably a good deal in this pictorial anthology which appears 
merely outmoded, archaic or uninteresting, there is also a wonderful 
sense of the bounding confidence and audacity that drove the tough, 
raw, young American cinema. 

In his biography of Charles Laughton, Mr. Singer conventionally 
combines adulation (‘perhaps the greatest living actor of our time’; 
*.... he is as manysided and mysterioys in his art as Hamlet’) and 
anecdote. He scarcely begins, though, seriously to consider the 
qualities and the limitations of an actor whose achievements—on the 
Screen at least—have seemed at times rather disconcertingly at odds 
with his abilities. Laughton has never wholly escaped from nis early 
Successes, from the long shadows cast by Henry VIII and Captain 
Bligh; understandably enough, he turned temporarily away from the 
screen to tind his own greatest satisfaction in his recent public 
readings frum the classics. It is an interesting, uneven career; but 
Mr. Singer with his ready stock of enthusiastic adjectives, has 
perched Laughton uneasily on too high a pedestal. 

PENELOPE HOUSTON 
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It's a struggle ! (6). 4 Does this 
10 Sad poets escape 
from the magistrates (8). 12 Here’s richness! (8). 13 ‘A woman 
well-reputed, Cato’s daughter.’ (6). 15 This nips back (4). 16 Evidently, 
“The Grasshoppers Come.” (10). 19 He can hardly work without 
hoarding (4, 6). 20 She gets the bird! (4). 23 The cry of the rump-fed 
ronyon (6). 25 ‘Use a little wine for thy ———— sake.’ (8), 
27_ Did Browning consider his last was this? (8). 28 Did she make 
whist herself ? (6). 29 Ted's line twisted (8). 30 Spreads (6). 














ACROSS: 1 Call to the wicket ? 
explain the wine leakage ? (8). 9 Is 20 this ? (6). 


DOWN: 1 Announces the successful mechanic after repairs? (7). 
2 French sea-dog with docked curly tail (9). 3 Keats found the 
nightingale’s plaintive (6). 5 Small change for blood-money, a penny 
short (4). 6 ‘The big twirls and epochs wax and wane’ 
(Henley) (8). 7 Short month and French at that (5), 8 Troilope’s 
diamonds (7). 11 A card with broken toes (7). 14 Gastric epitomes (7). 
17 They get brief instructions (9). 18 Heraldically rampant (2, 2, 4). 
19 The colonel was anything but talkative (7). 21 ‘ Our litth ——— 
have their day.’ (Tennyson) (7). 22 Wan am I, but can stick it (6). 
24 Fifty under the river in feathers (5). 26 Is it sharp enough to sum 
up ? (4). 

The solution will be published on January 14 


The winners of Spectator Crossword No. 813 are as follows: First prize to the Rr. Rev. 


T. A. Scort, Cleeves, France Lynch, Stroud, Gloucestershire, and second prize to 
Miss Mason, Eden Place, Kirkby Stephen, Westmorland. 
SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 813. 

ACROSS: 1 Bidder. 4 Griffoms, 8 Sack-race. 10 Angela. 12 Easel. 13 Moonlight, 
14 Laces. 16. Evergrcen. 17 Antipodes. 19 Jonah. 21 Swallowed. 22 Whale. 
24 Mosses. 25 Assonant. 26 Disaster. 27 Decamp, 

DOWN: 1 Boswell. 2 Ducks. 3 Enrolls. 5 Fine leg. 6 Overgreen 7 Shaston, 
9 Camperdown. 11 Sobcrsides. 15 Cutlasses. 17 Assumed. 18 Pellets. 19 Jawbone, 
20 Hecltap. 23 Abana. 
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OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


Jump For Joy. By Pat Smythe. (Cassell. 
12s, 6d.) 


*I Lookep round the Harringay course and 
scrutinised the teams. They were mostly 
men. At that moment there came a sudden 
glow of determination that no man should 
beat me that day.’ This is typical of Pat 
Smythe, for whether it is an international 
jumping competition, acting as an amateur 
matador in a Spanish bullring, or merely 
smoking a cigar, she cannot resist a challenge. 
Here*is her success story, and if it was not 
supported by record books and the evidence 
of our eyes it would be almost incredible. 
Those who know how hard it is to win the 
jumping competition at their local show will 
sit back and let the descriptions of victory 
after victory in the highest international 
class roll over their bowed heads. And all 
achieved with very little capital, and with by 
no means always the best of luck. 

Miss Smythe is the latest to show us that 
if you want to do something enough you 
will do it in the end whatever the obstacles 
may be. Her narrative conveys very ade- 
quately her determination and her thorough- 
ness, her ‘ups’ and her ‘downs’, her compe- 
tence and her shrewdness, and luckily fame 
has not deprived her of the ability to laugh 
at herself. The travel descriptions are less 
well done and are not for the sophisticated 
but the young and those who like a readable 
success story without any literary pretensions 
will enjoy the whole book. 

Cc. H. B. 


William Shakespeare. By John Masefield. 
(Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 


Tus is a revised and rewritten version of the 
book which first appeared in 1911. Reading 
it now, as if for the first time, one is struck 
by its strange remoteness, not only in the 
homespun simplicity (even contrived simpli- 
city) of the style, but in the lack of any well- 
constructed critical point of view as well. 
And this, in a book which, through the 
patriarchal reputation of its author, has and 
will have a great following in the schools, is 
disastrous. One could forgive the folksiness 
of the language, disguising vagueness with a 
few simple, sturdy syllables, if Mr. Mase- 
field had anything new or startling (or very 
true) to say: but one grows tired of such 
meaningless sentences as these: ‘Though the 
best of the sonnets have no peers in this 
nguage, and though many have much 
uty of image and grace of verse, they are 
trifles compared with the plays. It might be 
said of them that they are only widely read 
when for some reason the plays are infre- 
quently or badly acted.” Is this in any way 
verifiable? And when Mr. Masefield makes a 
criticism of the plays (as distinct from an 
exposition ; one cannot quarrel with these), he 
is just as arbitrary. Quite without warning 
or further explanation, for instance, he says 
of Measure for Measure: ‘It resolves itself, 
does it not, into one of the Shakespearean 
second-rank plays, such as All’s Well That 
Ends Well. . .?’ Really? One would at least 
be able to counter this if Mr. Masefield gave 
one any cogent argument, but he never does. 
This lack of critical distinction makes almost 
worthless the last chapter of the book, on 
the plays attributed to Shakespeare, for the 
whole case is reduced to the old business of 
*I like this, therefore it must be by Shakes- 

peare’ or ‘I don’t like this, so it can’t be.’ 
Aa 3 


Vincenzo Catena: A Study of the Venetian 
Painter. By Giles Robertson. With cata- 
logue raisonné and plates. (Edinburgh 
University Press. 35s.) 


THe Venetian painter Vincenzo Catena 
(1470-1531) is known to lovers of the 
Giorgionesque by his ‘Warrior adoring the 
Infant Christ’ in the National Gallery and 
through Mr. Berenson’s glowing lines on this 
very masterpiece. He has now received his 
scientific monograph, wherein his stature and 
his constellation in the art-historical universe 
have been established. Mr. Robertson’s book 
is a model of what Mr. Berenson termed the 
Teutonic approach to art. It is learned and 
thorough to the extreme, but only rarely 
allows itself to rise above the tangle of 
derivations to a line here and there of winged 
evaluation. Catena is here represented as an 
eclectic, deriving from Bellini and Cima da 
Conegliano, in whose style he continues to 
paint formal altarpieces until and far beyond 
his connection with Giorgione, which is of 
1506. Then slowly his linear style, his cool 
colouring, are transformed into the softer 
modelling, the warmer hues of the Master of 
Castelfranco. He may have met Giorgione 
in the humanist circles to which both belonged 
and Mr. Robertson’s decuments prove that 
Catena had contacts with Bembo, Guidic- 
cione the poet, and Marcantonio Michiel 
as well as other members of Venetian 
humanism. 


In spite of his early association with 
Giorgione, Catena’s work does not show any 
great traces of this master’s style and spirit 
before 1520, when he paints his indubitable 
masterpiece, the St. Christina of Santa 
Maria Mater Domini. This, the ‘Judith’ 
and the ‘Warrior adoring’ are works which 
establish Catena’s rank as one of the 
principal bearers of the poetry of Giorgione. 
Writing of the boy-angels who come to the 
aid of St. Christina, the author justly aban- 
dons the scientific for the poetic: ‘They are 
of the family which plays and sings about 
the steps in the altarpieces of Bellini and 
Carpaccio, but only here are they brought to 
play an active part in the scene. They 
remind one irresistibly of the Three Boys in 
Mozart’s Magic Flute, saving Pamina from 
suicide.” In the St. Christina as w the 
‘Warrior adoring’ Titian’s influence becomes 
apparent, and in the latter painting the 
author perceives a perfect fusion of the 
Bellinesque with the Titianesque. 


Catena, then, was an eclectic. But he was 
also an accomplished individual artist, 
endowed with a personal vision, in which 
the old and the new were blended. His vision 
was large, precise, geometrical, maintaining 
‘the clarity and intellectual order’ of the 
Quattrocento far into the age of Titian and 
the approaching Baroque. 

So much emerges from Mr. Robertson’s 
meticulous analysis of forty-nine works 
listed in the catalogue raisonné. A dilet- 
tante, a man of property, but also an associate 
of the intellectual and artistic élite of 
Venice, open to all the fructifying influences 
of the Bellini workshop down to Palma 
and to Titian—Catena stands out as a man 
of the transition, a painter of sacre con- 
versazione, of fine Venetian portraits, of 
genre, and in the end an inventor of designs 
that are at once noble, calm, dignified and 
poetic. 

F. M. G. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 








Further Progress 


THe 129th Annual General Meeting of the 
Proprietors of The National Bank of Scotlang 
Limited was held in the Bank’s Head Officg 
- "7° 23. 

n the absence of the Right Hono 
Lord Rowallan, K.B.E., M.C., T.D on 
Governor of the Bank, who was unable tg 
be present by reason of indisposition, the 
Chair was taken by the Deputy Governor 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, D.C.L., D.L., whe 
delivered an address on Lord Rowallan’s 
behalf, from which the following are 
extracts : — 

The Balance Sheet and Report, which have 
been in your hands, give ample testimony to 
the continuing progress of the Bank. Pep 
haps the feature that stands out with greatest 
prominence is the increase in the Deposits 
from £96,000,000 to £112,500,000, an increase 
of no less than £16,500,000, and although nog 
all of this increase may be permanent, for 
some of it represents moneys of a temporary 
character, nevertheless a very considerable, 
indeed the greater, part is a real addition to 
the Bank’s connections. 

On the other side of the Balance Sheet you 
will find that these increased funds have beea 
fairly evenly divided between liquid resources, 
in the form of Cash Balances, and Invest. 
ments, each of which shows an increase of 
about £9,000,000. We continue to preserve 
our high ratio of immediately liquid assets 
which provide a backing of about 36 
cent. for our liabilities to the public in the 
form of Deposits and Note Circulation, 
Advances and Bills Discounted together 
closely approximate £30,000,000, which is 
only £500,000 less than in _1953, a reduction 
which is of no significance and is no more 
than a day-to-day fluctuation. 


RECORD PROFITS 


The Profits, after meeting all expenses and 
making all suitable provisions, were £36,000 
higher at £342,000, the largest amount yet 
recorded, and after setting aside £100,000 to 
Revenue Reserve, £40,000 for writing dowa 
the value of Bank Buildings and other 
Property, and allocating £75,000 to the 
Trustees for the Officers’ Pension Scheme, 
the Directors have thought it right and proper 
to recommend that the sum set aside for 
Dividend should this year be increased, the 
net amount so required, after deduction of 
tax, being £121,000 as against £107,800 for 
1953. 

With a Balance Sheet containing record 
figures of £135,000,000, the time is fully ripe 
for a further adjustment in the Bank’s Capital. 
The first step was, as you know, taken if 
July, 1954, following upon the intimation 
made in the 1953 Annual Report, when 
£150,000 was transferred from Reserve Fund 
towards reducing the Uncalled Liability oa 
the Consolidated Capital Stock, increasing the 
amount paid up thereon from £1,100,000 to 
£1,250,000. Because of the improvement i9 
the general financial situation, and for the 
urpose of bringing the Bank’s Capital more 
into line with the actual resources employed, 
the Directors have felt fully justified i@ 
arranging to take the second step. 

They have therefore transferred from Inner 
Reserves the sum of £700,000 which, together 
with the appropriation of £100,000 from out 
of the year’s profits, has raised the Reserve 
Fund to £3,150,000. On January 17, 1955, 
£750,000 will be withdrawn from the Reserve 
Fund and be applied to discharge the balance 
of the Uncalled Liability on the Consolidated 
Capital Stock, making the amount paid up 
£2,000,000. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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FINANCE AND 


By NICHOLAS 


January 1, 1954, the Financial Times 
index of industrial shares was 131 and as I 
write it is around 182—a rise of nearly 
39 per cent. The index covers thirty indus- 
trial leaders and as the market last year 
favoured ‘the blue chips’ I doubt whether 
the average investor beat or even equalled 
the index. Yet one of our contemporaries, 
which ordinarily chooses to ignore the 
existence of the Stock Exchange in its pages 
quoted the rise in this index with pained 
surprise and remarked that the boom ‘has 
robed in mink the girl friend of every 
speculative Santa Claus.’ Mink, I would 
have thought, is not so fashionable now that 
a Mink Marketing Board is managed so 
successfully by London burglars ; but no 
doubt envy coloured the comment. But a 
more ¢xtraordinary statement followed, 
The increasing demand in trade union 
circles or a wages free-for-all, it said, was 
partly due to ‘the ostentatious expenditure 
out of capital gains which is flagrantly 
evident all over Britain.’ I wish I had so 
penetrating an eye that I could discern 
when a customer in Harrods is buying 
presents out of capital gains and not out of 
income. I would soon put Dr. Gallup out of 
business. I presume that when a worker 
makes a killing out of the pools or the dogs 
his branch secretary has no urge to demand a 
rise in wages for his unluckier mates. That 
is only when he reads of some speculator 
on the Stock Exchange making a killing out 
of De Beers. This suggests that it is time 
for responsible journals to make more 
enlightening comment on City affairs. 

7. * 7 


To begin with, speculation in moderation 
is a good thing. It is essential in business, 
if we are to have enterprise and flexibility 
in the private sector of the economy. It is 
particularly good for the Stock Exchange, 
for it makes for free, active markets which 
enable jobbers to quote close prices and 
cheapen the cost of dealing for the public. 
After an almost life-long experience of the 
Stock Exchange I would say that the 1954 
boom was conspicuously free of unhealthy 
speculation. In fact, it was the most 
respectable boom that I can remember, 
having been based on the solid investment 
buying of high-class equity shares by 
insurance companies, the Church of England, 
Oxford and Cambridge colleges and com- 
pany pension funds. There were occasions 
when | thought that the gambling in popular 
store shares, like Great Universal, and in the 
developing gold mines of the Orange Free 
State was getting out of hand, but it managed 
to avoid a crisis and as far as I know no 
speculative syndicate got into trouble. 
After all, there was a solid base of mounting 
profits behind the store share rise and there 
were sound technical developments, as well 
as uranium, behind the OFS gold boom. 
What the Stock Exchange in 1954 happily 
avoided was that old nuisance—a company 
Promoting boom in some new industrial 
development. Television might have been 
a danger but its promotion is fortunately 
in the hands of old-established companies 
which have generally raised new money 
through ‘rights’ issues to their share- 
holders. Most of the new issues (in bulk 


size) have come from the giant corpora- 
tions for the development of the major 


industries, whenever the 


Incidentally, 
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Stock Exchange boom looked like becoming 
wild, it would invariably be damped down 
by another steel issue from the Iron and 
Steel Realisation Agency. Sir John Morrison 
successfully played the part of the skeleton 
at the Stock Exchange feast. 

» * 7 


One final comment must be made on 
the captious criticism of the rise in security 
values. As long as there is private capital 
it will be subject to appreciation or deprecia- 
tion according to the state of the economy. 
Comparing values today with those before 
the war the owners of land, house property 
(in good repair) shops and factory buildings, 
have all won a large appreciation in values— 
up to, say, 300 per cent.—which the Govern- 
ment has not attempted to tax. The owners 


1934 iff 


of equity securities are not unique in having 
enjoyed appreciation but it is less than that 
enjoyed by other property owners, being 
only about 150 per cent. above 1939. This 
may be explained by the fact that securities 
are valued on an open market which is 
sensitive to political and economic change, 
While the Labour Government was in 
power the equity share was depressed by 
constant attacks on profits and dividends, 
by special profits taxation and finally by 
a virtual dividend freeze. It became, in fact, 
an unpopular, unwanted type of security, 
Now that it has been freed from political . 
abuse, it has been restored to investment 
favour, but it is still not as highly valued 
as it would have been if it had been allowed 
like other forms of property, to pursue 
its destiny without special interference or 
taxation. It may not be in such danger 
from thieves as a mink coat but it still carries 
a political risk. 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


Tue stock markets were in cheerful mood 
after’ the Christmas holidays but they 
are not going to be so easy for investors 
this coming year as they were in 1954. 
One can no longer ‘buy the market’ and 
expect to see appreciation automatically. 
One will have to be much more selective. 
The average ‘British industrial’ is not so 
attractive now that labour and raw material 
costs are increasing and competition is 
getting fiercer. For example, the chairman 
of Aveling Barford (a ‘road’ share recom- 
mended recently but not by me) said at 
the shareholders’ meeting that although 
the company was working to maximum 
capacity competition and price cutting had 
become so fierce that many contracts 
carried little or no profit. In fact, German 
manufacturers were quoting prices in road 
rollers which would involve this company 
in a serious loss. Of course not every 
industry is alike. I still favour (a) steel 
shares as a group, (5) paper shares because 
their industry scored an increase in output 
(20 per cent.) which was the highest for the 
country, (c) oil shares because that industry 
enjoyed a greater than average increase in 
consumption last year (10 per cent. in the 
British market) and (d) select commodity 
shares, in particular copper and lead zinc. 
I still regard certain ‘blue chips,’ such as 
ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT, METAL BOX, 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL, ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
and ENGLISH ELECTRIC, and HAWKER SID- 
DLEY, as good investments to buy on dull 
days. But I would advise careful scrutiny 
of the average industrial share with a view 
to taking profits in whole or in part if the 
outlook is doubtful. 
* . . 

With this policy in mind I propose to 
review the recommendations made a year 
ago as each quarter comes round in case 
there are exchanges to make. | start in the 
last quarter of 1953 when the present writer 
took up the pen of ‘Custos’. In this period 
the outstanding share strongly recom- 
mended was MARKS AND SPENCER—at the 
equivalent ‘ex bonus’ price of 33s. 9d. 
Today the shares are standing at 70s. 6d. 
and have been as high as 78s. 6d. It is 
difficult to justify this price even if another 
substantial bonus is coming. At half the 
old dividend rate for the doubled capital 


the yield would be only 2.3 per cent. and 
the earnings yield would be under 4 per 
cent. In the past it has always been wrong 
to sell Marks and Spencer and in view of 
the potential expansion of counter space 
in its stores it can still be regarded as a 
‘growth’ equity. But one can pay too 
dearly for‘ growth’ and in this case I suggest 
taking part profits to begin with. 
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A switch from BRITISH OXYGEN tO BUTTER- 
Ley seems called for. The former’s main 
business is gto manufacture oxygen and 
market it in the cylinders which are so well 
known. But the new development of making 
oxygen on site at the customers’ works 
through generators which can be trans- 
planted seems likely to cut into the British 
Oxygen business unless its directors quickly 
take up the manufacture of the generators 
themselves. For the moment Butterley 
have won a lead. A year ago this company 
acquired fourteen oxygen generators by 
licence from the American Air Products 
Inc. These were so successful that the 
company acquired a further licence to instal 
bulk oxygen generators suitable for the 
steel and chemical industries. It has just 
been announced that the company has 
secured a £300,000 contract from Stewarts 
and Lloyds to instal an oxygen generator 
plant at the Corby works. This may be the 
forerunner of other steel contracts. The 
profits for 1953 (end December) will not be 
published until May but an interim dividend 
of 24 per cent. was paid in November on the 
shares which had been reduced to 2s. 6d. 
from 10s. last year on the final payment of 
the coal compensation. This dividend came 
as a disappointment to the market which 
had been going for an increase over the 
equivalent of the old 6 per cent. on the 10s, 
shares. If the final is not increased it will 
be 48 per cent., making 72 per cent., and the 
shares at the present price of 39s. 6d, 
would yield 4} per cent. But I think the 
final might well be increased in view of the 
successful year enjoyed by the civil engineer 
ing department. In September last the 


company disposed of its 95 per cent. holding 
in the Kelvin Construction Company to 
Anmstrong Siddley Development. It cannot 
therefore be short of cash. 
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WANTED IN JANUARY for St. Felix 
School, Southwold, second matron of two 
for House of girls aged 12 to 18. Experi- 
ence not essential. Resident maids but 
no catering Salary from £150 p.a 
according to experience Apply House- 
mistress, Miss Weston, 41 Faversham Road, 
Kennington, Ashford, Kent. 





EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 


BRIGHTON. ROYAL PAVILION. The 
State and Private Apartments with period 
8 rooms fully furnished New 
restorations and exhibits. Daily 10-5 in- 
cluding Sundays. 
“AVID JONES Arts Council Exhibition 
* te Gallery Open till Jan. 30 jeek- 
days 10-6 (Tues. & Thurs, 10-8), Suns 
2-6. Admission free 
DUTCH GRAPHIC 
Exhibition. Closes Jan 
Fris., Sats., 10-6, Tues 
Admission Is 

G. F. WATTS. 
Open till Jan. 16 
and Thurs. 10-8), 
free 
ITALIAN 
8.W.1 


ART. Arts 
15. Mons., 
and Thurs., 10-8. 
Arts Council Exhibition 
Weekdays 10-6 (Tues 
Suns., 2-6 Admission 


INSTITUTE, 39 Belgrave Square, 
Show Window of Italian Con- 
temporary Art: 2nd Exhibition. 9 Painters. 
Dec. 30-Jan, 29 Mon.-Fri., 10-1, 2.30-7 
Sat., 10-1. Closed on Dec. 31 and Jan. 1 
Admission free 
MARLBOROUGH, i7-18 Old Bond St., W.1. 
Fernand Leger Retrospective Exhibition 
Daily 10-5.30, Sat. 10-12.30 

SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Con- 
*. Hall, Red Lion Sq., W.C.1,. Sunday, 
li .a.m., Jan. 2. 8S. K. Ratcliffe, ‘ Hopes 
and Fears for 1955.’ Adm. free Free 
copy Monthly Record on request. Chamber 
Concert, 6.30 p.m Adm, Is ’ 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: East 
End Academy 1954 Paintings, drawings 
and sculpture Last three days Today 
nd Saturday, 11-6; Sunday, 2-6. Admis- 
sion free Adjoins Aldgate East station 
= ——SS——=——— 


PERSONAL 


CANCER PATIENT (542062) Poor man 
38), of great courage, but cannot afford 
the fuel, nourishing foods and bedding he 
needs Please help us to care for him 
(also thousands of other sad _ cases). 
welcomed National Society for 
Relief, Dept G.7, 47 
8.W.1 
as Hotel 
Management 


Sancer 


Bookkeeper-Recep- 
Dietitian-Caterers. 
Secretaries Successful Postal 
Brochures 3d. Secretary, Southern 
Training College, Brighton, 6. 


TREF MEALS from monotony by serving 
1 up with some of that tasty Rayner’s 
Indien Mango Chutney, 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female, 
and the Human Male sent on by post 
Write or call for our Free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning Piertag, 
London, W.1, Dept. DX 
SAVERY IS NOT DEAD It exists in four 
fu ms: chattel slavery. sale of women into 
marriage, peonage, and sham child 
the.. In the Far East poor parents sell 
the.r children to better off people who take 
hem to exploit their labour or use them as 
concubines or prostitutes. There are still 
million people in the grip of slavery 
Write to us for details of 
work in this field and in the wider one of 
rac‘al relations The Anti-Slavery Society, 
-? Denison House, 296 Vauxhall] Bridge 
Road, London, S.W.1 
STENCIL DUPLICATING 
for economica] copies of 
Fine duplicating of all kinds 
‘ng Services, Tailors Court, 
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Rrisiol, 


with micro 
accounts, 


type 
etc 


becoming 
Rayner's 


from 
little 
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OWNER wishes to sel] 
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ne & Webb 
resprayed. £700 or near 


chauffeur 
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ALLWOOD'S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
ideal gift for all occasions. Specially 
selected colours or mixed shades Direct 
from the largest growers in the world 
From 1 gn. to 5 gns. a box. One quality 
only the best! Write for catalogue 
Allwood Bros., Ltd., 53 Haywards Heath, 
Sussex "Phone Wivelsfield Green 232/233 
LONSTACT LENSES Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them Choose 
your titioner Details from The 
c e Co., Ltd 4 (ts) 
Re Kensington, S.W.7 
CONTACT LENSES. Booklet sent. Deferred 
terms The Modern Contact Lens Centre, 
; 1) Endsleigh Court, W.C.1. 
CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. Fasy 
payments arranged if desired. For details 
and free booklet write Corneal-Contact 
I es Ltd., Dept. 274, Crown Chambers, 
’ Albion St., Leeds, 1. Tel.: 25232. Con- 
York, Leicester, 


suiting rooms in London, 
r as’! Middlerbrough, Glasgow. etc. 


Council | 
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1954 
EDUCATIONAL 


| ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL 
training for graduates and well-educated 
girls. Canteen. St. Godric’s Secretarial 
| College, 2 Arkwright Road, London, N.W.3. 
| Hampstead 5986 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, Parents 
desiring vacancies and men and women 


seeking teaching appointments, also Matrons | 


Matrons should apply to 
M.A. (T.W.E.), Hon. 
Relations 


and Assistant 
R. J. 8. Curtis, 
Secretary, Public 
Incorporated Association of Preparatory 
Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 


COMMON ENTRANCE. Small Coachin, 
School Boys, aged 10 to 14 Individua 
} attention Exceptional results past ten 
years Sea and mountain air Games. 
Prospectus from—Ivor M. Cross, M.A., 
| Cantab (lately Senior Master at Stowe). 
Barbara K. K. Cross, B.A. Oxon., Lapley 
Grange, Glandyf, Machynileth, Wales 
Tel.: Glandyfi 243. 


DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland 
Park, W.11 Individual tuition for exami- 
nations Navy and Army Entrance ist 
M.B.; General Certificate at all levels 
Tel.: PARK 1437 


| EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 


| tlons—University, Law, Accountancy, Secre. 


tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 
Cert. of Education, e* Also many 
practical (non-exam.) Courses in business 
subjects. Write today for prospectus. 


} mentioning exam, or subjects '- which in- 


terested to Metropolitan College (G40), St. 


| Albans, or call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 


INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
Secretaria; subjects for Graduates 
others. 6 months’ and 14 weeks’ courses 
begin at frequent inte: vals Davies's, 
White Lodge, 2 Addison Road, W.14 
(PARK 8392.) 


LEARN A LANGUAGE the 
way. In three months you ca: 
language. Assimil ig a vite’ 
teaches you, in your own hk 


easy Assimil 
learn a new 
method that 

languages 
of learning by heart. Assimil books and 
records, alone or preferably 
tion of both. bring you a thoroughly practi- 
cal and satisfying means of home study 
Courses in French, Italian, Spanish, 
German, Russian, English Easy terms. 
E.M.I. Institutes, Dept. SP59, 10 Pembridge 
Square. London, W.32. 


LILLESDEN SCHOOL, 
Required in January, resident School Sec- 
retary, (35-45), to deal with general 
administration and act as HE .d Mistress’s 
Good _shorthan and typing 
Opportuni for use of 
e and inter- 
drive car essential 
to Manor Grange, 


Hawshurst, Kent 


Ability 
letter 
Wells, 


WALES 


to 
only, 
Kent 


viewing 
Apply, by 
Tunbridge 
Winifred’s School, 
Enquiries 
vacancies 
Cert 
London 
Sociology, 
omas; Law 


Division). Sea and mountain «ur 
may be made about Septembs: 


TUITION for Ger 
(all examining Boar«-) 
B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B 
LL.B. B.D. Degrees and D 
and Professiona] exams., mod. tees. Pros- 
pectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hali, Oxford (Est. 1894). 


MARGARET'S, Yeaton rerey, near 
Shrewsbury Boarding School for girls 
(recognised by the Ministry of Education): 
situated in lovely Severn Valley, five miles 

Girls received from the 
For prospectus apply Sec. 


Educn 
B.A., 


age of 7 years 





LITERARY 


IF YOU CAN WRITE you can s ways make 


The LSJ—for 35 years under the 
patronage of leading newspaper proprietors 

has helped thousands to succsed. Don't 
put it off any longer Free advice and 
‘Writing for the Press,’ from Prospectus 
Dept., London School of Journalism, 57 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 MUSeum 
4574 ‘There are LSJ students all over 
the world.’ 


AMERICAN 
subscription 


MAGAZINES by yearly postal 
National Geog Magazine, 
2d.; Life (Int.), 45s.; Popviar Mecha- 
nics, 32s.; Popular Phot 
Complete Price List free 7 
(S.P.), 111 Buchanan Street, 
* KNOW-HOW’ means Writing 
you. No Sales—No Fees tuition 
‘Know-How Guide to Writing 
from B.A. School of Succes: ..!) 
Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


LITERARY TYPING. 2s. 1,000, 6d. carbon. 
Theses, Plays, accuracy assured t. Jen- 
nings. 55 Brockman Road, Fo'‘estone. 


ROBERT GRAVES, Gerald 
Kathleen Nott write in January Literary 
Guide, now on sale, one shi!’ Specimen 
copy from Dept. Y, 12 St. /* ‘es’s Place, 
S.W.1 


Blackpool. 


Success for 
Free S2 
Success’ 


Bullett and 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. Senc for interest- 
ing free booklet The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, Loncon, W.8. 
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STORIES WANTED by the 
Rape! tas Raga Ba Gt Bk 
» ent & : 
able stories are Tevised by” a 
editors on a 15 
. Unsuitable stories rs Teter | 
with reasons for rejection. Address 
MS. to Dept. ©.23, FREE. * The 
fessiona] Touch,’ concerning’ our Counns 
and Criticisms, from Dept. 0.23. 


SHOPPING BY Post 


GARLIC AND RHEUMATIS 
standing sensational new a ean tat 
discoveries, the truth about r 
remedy for rheumatism stands as it 
stood for 5,000 years: that powerfy! Durifies 
and healer given by Nature for the 
of Man. Get to know Garlisol deodorise 
(non-smell) garlic tablets for Gissoly 
rheumatism at its root Send 50s ne 
1,000 tablets, six months’ treatment on 
booklet about ; 
immemorial remedy of 
Remedies, Fairlight, 





not blended 
delicious A special 
finest English honey Drums with 
4 Ibs. net ids.. 7 Ibs. net 22s. 64, P 
paid, immediate delivery. Shilling Coffe) 
Co., 16 Ph‘ipot Lane, London, E.C.3. 
OUR CATALOGUE of good things to eat 
70 items—can bring the best qualt 
to your door, and save you many hours 
May we send you 
including 35 delicious recipes, beautifs 
illustrated in colours? Easton Pruit Farm 
(Canners), Bigbury, 8. Devon 
TYPEWRITERS /DUPLICATORS. 
Clayton MC, Market Rasen, s.a.¢ 
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| 
ACCOMMODATION 

SIX ROOM HOUSE, garage, with | acy 

in Hampshire village. 70 minutes 

London Recently modernised 

Please reply to Box 1028. 


Pure and ont 
import equal to une 


Verney 
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HOLIDAYS & TOUR 
1955 HOLIDAYS. Our new programme is 
now ready. Walking Tours in the Swig 
Alps, Pyrenees, Majorca, Lapland, Dole 
mites, Tyrol, etc Sightseeing in Gr 
Southern Italy, Portugal, Macedonia, Spats 
and down the Dalmatian Coast by fish 
ing boat Camping in Greece, Corsi 
Algeria and on the Riviera. Nearly | 
different holidays to choose from—and 
of them out of the ordinary. Ramb 
Assoc. Services, 48(E1), Park Road, Baker 
Street, N.W.1 
—— = = — = =__e 
HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 
YOURSELVES. Du 
can enjoy the privacy 
centrally-heated cottage with 
bathroom and toilet, plus 
the Farringt 
Details from 
Frea 


own 
sitting room, 
amenities and meals of 


The Manager, Farringford Hotel, 
water, 1.0.W. ‘Phone 312. 

APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND. 
Hotel. Beautifully situated between Lazes 
and Pennine Way. R, Licence. Cent oS 
Library and Music Room, T. } 
R.A.C ,, Se ® * Signpost 


Garbridgs 


| Country House Hotel 


Connaught Court, W, 
Tel.: 1944. 33 rms, 220 yds. os 
front. Gardens, Putting Green, Garages 
Superlative food, 22s. 6d. per day 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
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Use your Book Tokens on 


GEORGE ORWELL 


John Atkins 


An important new critical and biographical 
essential to am understanding @ 
a 


OPERA ANNUAL 
1954-1955 


Edited by Harold Rosenthal 
Introduction by the Earl of Harewood 
is a must for opera lovers 
an invaluable reference work for the 


specialist beautifully produced and 
illustrated.’’ Music and Musicians 


Pully illustrated se 


book 


JOHN CALDER 


London, 8.W.!. 
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~~ | 
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In the giant transformers being built for the British Supergrid, it is not uncommon to incorporate 
as much as 12 tons of insulation. Of this the greater part is kraft paper— kraft paper similar to 
that which is used to protect so many of the goods produced by the power which the Grid distributes. 
In the packing of these goods kraft paper is indispensable, whether as a wrapping paper, or 
made into bags, or transformed into the strong multi-wall sacks which have revolutionised 
packaging technique. And the large-scale production of kraft paper in this country owes 
everything to the enterprise of the Reed Paper Group when in 1929 they turned their experience 
of high speed wide-reel paper making to the manufacture of kraft paper. Since then there has been 
an ever growing demand for Aylesford Kraft and at Aylesford Paper Mills to-day there is a 
greater quantity of kraft paper produced than at any other paper mill in Europe. 


There is no better Kraft than AYLESFORD KRAFT — made in Kent by British craftsmen 
ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD 
Aylesford Mills, Tovil Mills and Bridge Mills, Maidstone 
THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD . EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD THE MEDWAY CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 
MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD ° BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD THE THOMPSON & NORRIS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 


REED PAPER SALES LTD ¢ REED FLONG LTD . POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 
E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD . REED PAPER HYGIENE LTD ¢ ‘HE NATIONAL CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 


Head Office: 103 Piccadilly London W.1 
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How much the City of London means to Britain, to the Commonwealth and to the world. 
were the pioneers of liberty, of religious tolerance and of civic government. 
in its past history; what wonderful traditions have come down to us. 


A Message from the Lord Mayor 


Its people 
What glorious incidents figure 
Today, the City of London, resuscitated 


after the costs and damage of two world wars, the centre of world trade, finance, shipping and insurance. is 


making tremendous progress in every direction, 
even more brilliant than the first. 


The second Elizabethan 
Never was the City’s importance so great, or its prestige so high as in 


Age bids fair to become relatively 


this year of grace 1954. But Londoners have never rested on their oars; the liquid history of the Thames never 


stops flowing. 
the grandest City of the twentieth century. 
from present and future generations. 
part. 


Much remains to be done to attain the goal of our ambitions that London shall be rebuilt, 
All must help if the result is to be such as will elicit praise both 
Government Departments and sectional interests have all to play their 
This special number of the Spectator, drawing attention to those things that have been done and those 


thines which still require to be done, will be published with my good wishes for its success and will, I am 
sure, be read by all those whose heart is in the great City of London. 


Che Mansion House 


NOEL BOWATER 


Rich, Beautiful, Renowned 


By T. F. REDDAWAY 


‘ HE » ost Spacious, Populous, Rich, Beautiful, 
Renowned and Noble’ city in the land, ‘the seat of 
the British Empire, the Exchange of Great Britain and 

Treland; the Compendium of the Kingdom, the Vitals of the 

Common-wealth.” The description is of London at the end of 

the seventeenth century when its panegyrists were busy disput- 

ing the claims of Paris and Amsterdam for pre-eminence in 

Western Europe. London had then risen fast and its writers 

were happy to propound as history fairy tales of a city founded 

by refugees from Troy or a mythical King Lud whose name 
was held to be the origin of Ludgate. The truth, disentangled 
by later archzologists and historians, is less romantic, but 
fascinating enough. Though a brief historical sketch must 


omit many half-tones essential to full knowledge, the essentials 
The first settlement which grew up on 
There, 


still remain clear. 
Thames-side was possibly Celtic, certainly Roman. 
at the approximate start of the 
then tideway, the Romans 
established a guard-camp on 
the high ground by Cripple- 
gate. The small rivers of the 
Fleet and the Walbrook gave 
protection and safe anchorage. 
the existence of a gravel spit 
on the Southwark side, a road- 
access from Kent and Surrey. 


For nearly four centuries the 
Settlement grew and flourished, 
to be e the commercial 
capital of Roman_ Britain, 
erhaps a city in its own right. 
then. with the decline of 
Rome and invasions from 
N.W. Europe. London’s record 
fades into obscurity. Probably life continued within the Roman 
walls. certainly by the days of Alfred it was again a place of 


importance, a centre of trade. a port with ships and men of its 
Own. The advatitages of the site were too patent for neglect and 
any settled period led to expansion. Edward the Confessor 
chose it to found in 1050 the great Abbey of Westminster, a 
mile or so upstream of the cathedral of St. Paul. In 1066 
William the Conqueror, keen alike to establish his claim as the 
legitimate king and to avoid battle with a possible strong-point 
of English resistance, came to an agreement with an anxious 
deputation from the city. Its law and customs were to be 
recognised. Security and internal peace were preserved and 
William was crowned in Edward’s abbey. With the building of 








the Tower of London, William ensured his dominance and 
gave London the framework within which it was to grow and 
prosper for the next 400 years. 

Firmly linked to the Continent yet with easy communication 
by water to most of England, it was a natural centre of trade 
and of government, and its inhabitants were quick to exploit 
its advantages. Though claims to have a dominant voice in 
the election of each new king failed, the pretensions of 
Winchester to be the capital were defeated and the Lord Mayor 
established in the office he still holds at every coronation. 
But while the city strove to gain for its leader a coveted post 
in the royal household, by charter after charter its organised 
patriciate also sought and obtained greater independence in 
the management of its own affairs. A strong king—Henry Il 
or Edward I—could cut down or forfeit those privileges, but 
in the end the city, with men, money and a continuing jealousy 

of outside interference, always 
regained them. The royal 
sheriff became the city’s sheriff, 
with the sheriffdom of Middle- 
sex added for good measure. 
The royal law was trenched on 
by the city’s law and the more 
advanced commercial codes of 
Western Europe were adopted 
in its courts to meet the needs 
of merchants trading from 
London with Bordeaux or 
Hamburg, Flanders or Spain. 
Specific words in Magna Carta 
> — still attest to the city’s bargain- 
ing power. Records in the 
English Public Record Office 
still show money contributed 
to victories at Crécy and Agincourt. 

Yet, if these years from 1066 to 1485 saw London growing 
into a national and commercial capital, strong in its merchant 
community and its organised trades, in its ability either to lend 
money to the Crown or to man its own walls with citizen- 
soldiery, it was still tiny by modern standards. When the Tudors 
came to the throne, all London had 50,000 inhabitants. The 
Strand was still a semi-rural road, and a bad one at that, and 
it was a poor-hearted citizen who failed to go Maying or take 
some share in harvesting in the fields which lay only a little 
beyond the city’s bounds. The century of the Tudors brought 
fundamental change, first to Europe and then to England. 
While the Renaissance flowered in England and the great 
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Has Britain’s 





time of greatness 





gone? 


Again and again the world has foretold the end of Britain’s greatness. Yet still 
the world looks to Britain for a lead. 

What, in fact, can Britain do? Do her people still possess the energy and re- 
source toplay the réle that history has required of them? Or are they now “played 
out”? What are the hopes for Britain’s future? And where lie the dangers? 

In a series of articles currently running in Picture Post and entitled ““Where do 
we go from here?” Edward Hulton throws out these challenging questions, and 
answers them with some stimulating thoughts on Britain’s place in the world. 
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Elizabethan dramatists dotted London’s suburbs with their 
theatres, the Reformation saw the disappearance of the 
religious houses, and growing ‘London eagerly buying and 
developing their lands. The discovery of the New World and 
the seizure of the East Mediterranean by the Turks moved 
Europe’s centre of gravity northwards and westwards. London 
ceased to be an end-port in a distant third-rate kingdom and 
became potentially an inheritor of world trade. When 
Flizabeth died in 1603 its population was 250,000 and the 
leading merchants on Gresham’s new Royal Exchange were, 
in modern terms, millionaires. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries saw the end of 
this older city. Lost in the ever-widening circle of houses 
built round it, but outside its jurisdiction, it could no longer 
force into its citizenship great merchants who preferred to 
live in suburbs and escape the burdens of ceremonial and 
office. Yet, if notable names grew fewer, prestige and fierce 
independence remained. MPs for the city represented the 
largest regular voting force in Britain. In any matter of 
popular liberties—from the power to arrest on a general 
warrant to the policy to be adopted towards the American 
colonies in 1776—the city was to be found, forcefully or 
riotously, on the * popular’ side. Wilkes and Beckford apart, 
after 1700 it had few notable Lord Mayors, but reformers, 
whether of Parliament or penal laws, could usually be sure 
of support from some at least of the citizens and all those 
citizens had a share in their own government. Materially, 
also, its progress was spectacular. Plague and Fire were 
endured and overcome. Half-timber and plaster houses were 
replaced by seemly brick; wharves, warehouses and street 
gradients improved. Wren built his gracious churches and 
London found the money for them. The wealth of all the 
known world came to be dealt in by merchants within the 
square mile, and few governments could ignore opinion ‘ on 
*Change.’ 

In the early nineteenth century, though the commerce and 
wealth of the city continued to grow, its rulers’ touch was 
less sure. Apologists could point to unwavering support for 
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Parliamentary reform or for the removal of Jewish disabilities, 
or acclaim the welcome given to Kossuth and Garibaldi. 
Opponents might answer with charges of blindness to the need 
for better management of the port and the docks, to the horrors 
of Newgate gaol and the folly of keeping a live-cattle market 
at Smithfield, In sober truth, all London was then failing 
to solve the problems of its own rapid expansion. Illiteracy, 
dirt, disease, overcrowding and defective sanitation were the 
common problems of early Victorian England, magnified in 
London by its size and by the determination of the city to yield 
no jot of its traditional privileges. The supreme statesmanship 
which might have saved the day was lacking on both sides. 

The second half of the century brought no happy solution 
to this dilemma. The city could point to its well-kept streets, 
its pioneer medical officer of health, to the great sums spent 
on public improvements. Its opponents could retort that half 
the evils of a divided unco-ordinated London arose from the 
city’s refusal to sink its identity for the common good. A 
Metropolitan Board of Works was created in 1855 with 
reluctant city participation. In 1888 a London County Council 
followed. In the language of today, it was a co-existence, 
not a co-partnership, but it worked, after a fashion. The 
antagonisms slowly dwindled and from 1900-1939 the city, 
active within its own sphere, gave munificently to learning, 
surrendered gracefully privileges it could no longer justify, 
continued in its aim to be a model manager of municipal 
services and catered diligently for the well-being of a vast 
day-time and a tiny night-time population. Citizens in the 
old sense of resident householders had almost disappeared, 
but the Lord Mayor of this new city of banks and offices, 
warehouses and exchanges had become the Lord Mayor of 
nation-wide Mansion House Appeal Funds, the Guildhall a 
scene of almost international hospitalities. Despite all the 
changes, if the shade of Whittington or Gresham had revisited 
the City on the first of September, 1939, it would have found 
much to commend, little to justify that saddest of all charges, 
a change for the worse in a valiant, independent, enterprising 
spirit. 


Mayor and Commonalty and Citizens 


By CHRISTOPHER SMALL 


HE Corporation of the City of London is a great 

treasure of constitutional, judicial, and social palaeon- 

tology. More venerable than Parliament, coeval with 
English kingship, almost as old as London itself, the govern- 
ment of the City preserves in strata virtually undisturbed the 
strange and marvellous forms of institutional evolution. 

It is the grand original, the prototype to whose ancestry the 
chief forms of civic order may be traced. The City has no 
charter of incorporation like its juniors, for it is a corporation 
by prescriptive right: in all the royal concessions the City 
can show in its archives—beginning with the Charter of 1068 
in which the Conqueror declared ‘to all burgesses within 
London, French or English’ that ‘I will that ye be all those 
laws worthy that ye were in King Edward’s day ’—trights were 
not conferred on the citizens, but Confirmed in them. The title 
of Corporation is, by City standards, new-fangled, not much 
more than a couple of centuries in use; it is no more than a 
convenient shorthand for a legal entity which still remains 
the ‘Mayor and Commonalty and Citizens of the City of 
London.’ But though no one can say for certain when the 
government of the City came to be thought of as incorporate, 
it is the standard of the very notion of corporation; when a 
lawyer wants to explain what he means by the word, he turns 
to London as the prime example. 

What the Corporation is—the authority vested in the Court 
of Common Council—may be described, and how it became 
what it is may be shown; it is difficult to say how it began. 
Evolutionary descent is always easier to demonstrate than 





origin. It is extraordinarily hard for the most learned to find 
the start of anything in City history; the trail may be followed 
back into distant antiquity, but still there hovers before the 
historian the exasperating ignis fatuus of tradition asserting 
that every visible landmark merely stands where another stood 
before, that there is, in City affairs at least, nothing new under 








the sun. Alfred is to be seen in 886 making a London alder- 
man of his son-in-law, and plausible conjecture takes the 
story back a good deal further; William I in his Charter 
addresses the Portreeve who is the ancestor of the Sheriffs; 
Richard Coeur de Lion commands Henry Fitz Eylwin of 
Londonstone to be ‘the first Mayor of the City.’ But these 
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dates mark stages on a journey already begun; when Magna 
Carta itself promised to the citizens of London the enjoyment 
of their rights and liberties, it recognised, but did not create 
them. Common Hall, ‘the largest gathering of citizens for 
any municipal purpose,’ in which, as the elective assembly, 
the authority of the Corporation ultimately resides, can claim 
among its direct forebears the Folkmoot, the Husting, and the 
Wardmote, the nursery institutions of an infant English 
democracy. 

When the Lord Mayor or his senior Alderman sits in the 
Justice Room of the Mansion House or Guildhall, he represents 
the latter end of a judicial development that began in the 
twelfth century at least; when he arrives in ceremonial pro- 
cession to open the session at the Old Bailey he demonstrates 
where the Central Criminal Court must look for its origins. 
When at a Coronation the Lord Mayor bears the Crystal 
Sceptre he is in charge of an object older than any other 
involved. Even the Lord Mayor’s Show is a most venerable 
exercise; and again, though there is evidence that the 
Aldermen rode with the Mayor en féte to Westminster as long 
ago as 1378, when Whittington was a boy, nobody is sure when 
the business began. 

In every department of corporate life the City’s past appears, 
sometimes incongruous and nearly always, of course, 
picturesque. It is a circumstance which, if not precisely 
resented by the Corporation’s officers, is occasionally regretted. 
They are not, they patiently explain, an assembly of museum 
pieces, nor does their work end with the wearing of fancy 
dress and the performance of ancient rites. They would much 
rather be considered as the servants of an ordinary local 
authority, rather older than most, certainly, but doing much 
the same jobs. Thus the Corporation sweeps streets and main- 
tains sewers; it has the great markets of Billingsgate, Smithfield, 
and Spitalfields to administer; it keeps an eye on weights and 
measures in the City; until lately it tested the gas-supply. The 
City built, and the Corporation maintains all the bridges across 
the Thames from Blackfriars to the Tower, and it does this, 
moreover, at no charge to the rates, laying out only a part 
of the City’s cash, the income derived from the City’s own 
wealth. The Corporation is responsible for public order in all 
the Port of London, from Teddington Weir to the Isle of 
Sheppey; the Corporation keeps up the City’s own police, 
whose independence has more than once been threatened but 
is jealously preserved, dividing London by an invisible frontier 
as rigid as many that lie between sovereign States. These 
functions, it must be owned, have often enough been carried 
out for a very long time—the Court of Common Council were 
empowered to appoint Commissioners of Sewers the year after 
the Great Fire; the City had its Watch long before Peelers were 
thought of—but there is nothing antique about their discharge 
today; the authority that kept some sort of sanitary service 
going during the evil days of the Plague did not disdain to 
distribute cod-liver-oil at a Welfare Clinic in St. Bartholomew's 

The City Police have a special place, naturally, in a region 
of whith they are among the very few permanent inhabitants: 
at night, it is well known, the City is left to a small garrison 
of caretakers, to the patrolling constabulary, and to cats. An 
authority which once exercised so much control over its people 
cannot but feel a certain frustration to see them escape every 
evening to the suburbs. But the City has not been defeated by 
this withdrawal, nor has it simply been content to rule most 
of the waking hours of those who are Something in it; as 
the population has ebbed beyond the limits, the Corporation’s 
benevolent care has followed after. There are the open spaces 
which all conscientious local government provides for urban 
populations: the City contributes and manages all the partially 
domesticated wilderness of Epping Forest, and half-a-dozen 
lesser perimetrical places of common recreation. There is 


education: the City of London School no longer has its estab- 
lishment in the mellifluous neighbourhood of Milk Street, on 
the site of Honey Lane Market, but it flourishes still on the 
Embankment, and draws its 1,200 pupils, boys and girls, from 
all over London; the Guildhall School of Music and Drama 
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stands near at hand, the Freemen’s School has miegrated to 
Surrey, but still has the eye of the Ward Committee upon ft, 

Housing, the performance of duties under the Lunacy Acts 
the care of public health, town planning, appear far enough 
removed from the rituals that fix the Lord Mayor and hig 
government in popular imagination; they have no obvious cope . 
nection with turtle soup, Gog and Magog, the pumpkin coac 
and the dagger that killed Wat Tyler. But they are all p 
of the same mechanism, they are in fact inextricably join 
together; what makes the Corporation so extraordinary a stud 
like the British Constitution itself, is that it contains so mall 
ancient pieces of machinery still in working order. 

Seeing the Corporation thus, bearing the large load of { 
own history, it is impossible to pretend that it is just anoth 
local government body, any more than London is just anoth 
town. It was in the City that English burghers learnt ho 
to govern themselves; it was in the City that they first dig 
puted the right of anyone else to govern them. 

The ceremony at Temple Bar by which the Sovereign 
admitted to the Corporation’s territory is not entirely 4 
obsolete observanee; nor is any that upholds the separa 
dignity of the City. All who enter there are crossing thg 
borders of an independent power. The history of the Corpora 
tion is the history in these islands of the City-State, the births 
place in more than one climate of characteristic forms of 
government. The Lord Mayor and his Commonalty havyg 
never troubled much to assume Athenian postures—that hag 
been left to Edinburgh—nor does the elder Dance’s heavy 
handed Palladian do much to establish the parallel; but 
Mansion House is London’s Areopagus. 


Guilds and Companies 


By ADAM FOX 


HE City of London is famous the world over for its 

activity in commerce, and this activity is practised almost 

entirely through what are called companies. There are 
thousands of them. Yet if anyone speaks of ‘ the City Coms 
panies’ he is not referring to these at all, but to a group of 
some eighty or ninety associations which*are what remain of 
the old Guilds which organised and controlled the various 
trades of London, and sometimes of Britain, in the Middle 
Ages. 

The City Companies have maintained a tradition of charif- 
able works. This would originally have meant assisting the 
members of their trade in distress, looking after their widows 
and orphans, and so forth. But they were often made the 
trustees of wider charities, and many of these charitable trusts 
still exist in the way of almshouses, pensions for ‘ Poort 
Widows,” or ‘ Poor Preachers,’ exhibitions at the universities, 
grants for medical assistance or for clothing. This work shows 
no signs of diminishing. Some specific objects may be obsolete 
or obsolescent, but it looks as if the more the State undertakes 
its welfare work, the more will voluntary work of the same 
kind be needed. Funds formerly expended solely on members 
of the Company and their dependents are now employed in & 
wider field, though it is far, from being the case that all the 
members of a Company are prosperous. 

Perhaps the most interesting business transacted at the Hall 
will be the government of schools. The Mercers, the Merchant 
Taylors, the Haberdashers, to mention a few, have schools 
which go by their name. The Grocers govern Oundle, the 
Fishmongers govern Gresham’s School, Holt, the Skinners 
govern Tonbridge, the Brewers govern Aldenham, the Mercers 
govern St. Paul’s School, and it is well known that Dean Colet, 
the founder, somewhat offended the Chapter of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral by appointing the Mercers Company and not them- 
selves to be the trustees and governors of the school. He chose 
the Mercers, he said, because ‘for his part he found less 
corruption in such a body of citizens than in any other ordef 
or degree of mankind.” 
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In the government of a school the Court of a City Company 
has the advantage of being composed of men who were not 
directly chosen for that purpose. They are honest people 
of good standing in very varied positions. There will probably 
be amongst them an admiral or a general or two, barristers, 
perhaps judges, solicitors, stockbrokers, doctors, merchants, 
and generally speaking a cross-section of the professional 
classes. They are proud of their school, because it is the 
Company’s school. They are not particularly knowledgeable 
about education (but what good governing body is ?). They 
have the very great advantage that they are close acquaintances, 
and each knows what his colleagues are good for. Whatever 
advice is needed, they know which of their number is best 
qualified to give it. In one way they are very peculiar. The 
governing body will have in the person of the master a new 
chairman every year. This makes that mighty official, the 
Clerk to the Company, very important, and it is only common 
sense that such an important person should have no vote. 
The changing chairmanship works well. 

The organisation of each Company has its own peculiarities, 
but in the main they follow the same pattern. A boy enters 
the company as apprentice to a freeman. After seven years 
he becomes a freeman himself both of the City and of the Com- 
This is like taking a BA. The junior freemen in fact 


pany. 
were sometimes called Bachelors in former days. At any time 
after that a freeman may be elected to the Livery. This is like 


taking an MA. He has to pay a fairly substantial * fine,’ which 
was originally intended to provide a dinner. It amounts per- 
haps to something between £50 and £100. From the Livery 
every year a Renter Warden is chosen. This is like getting 
a Fellowship. Subsequently the Renter Warden will pass 
through other Wardenships and ordinarily become Master in 
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due course. The Master presides over the Company for a 
year, and is chairman of the Court, which consists of th 
Master and Wardens (not less than two or more than five of 
them) and the Court of Assistants, who will mainly be th 
Past Masters. These correspond to the ‘dons’ in a Collese 
at Oxford or Cambridge. They manage the property and 
business of the Company, they elect to the Livery, and the 
choose the Renter Warden, though the choice is ratified “ 
acclamation at the Election Dinner. The Court of a onli 
Company will meet for business two or three times a month 
some oftener. : 

The City Companies have perhaps maintained their 
traditional form more closely than any other institutions that 
have come down from the Middle Ages. They are very 
conservative, and are therefore apt to come in useful in 
unexpected ways. They have not improved themselves for the 
worse. There are traces before the Norman Conquest of 
associations of persons for charitable and religious purposes, 
especially in connection with burial. These would often come 
to be associations of people practising the same trade and 
would tend to be trade organisations. 

The ample funds once available for charity have shrunk 
with inflation, but the activities of the Companies have 
extended. Some have in recent years greatly developed the 
interest and help they give to the trade from which they take 
their name. The Goldsmiths’ Company are famous for the 
exhibitions of gold and silver plate both old and new, which 
they organise and pay for. There was never a greater wish to 
join the Livery of a reputable Company, not merely for the 
time-honoured privilege of electing the Sheriffs, but for taking 
part in one of the best and most honourable of the activities 
of the City of London. 





London Burning 
By MAURICE RICHARDSON 


OOKING back now, after fourteen years, my prevailing 
impression is still what it was then: that, so far as I 
personally was concerned, the 1940 blitz on London was 

nothing like as bad as I had expected. Precisely what I had 
expected I am not certain; some sort of continuous inferno, 
I suppose. 

There were infernal moments, of course. I remember more 
than half way through my first night out as a fireman in early 
September, arriving at a large fire in the City, not very far 
from where the Great Fire of 1666 started; it was one of those 
alarming-looking fires with huge billowing clouds of sparks 
dancing all over the sky and alighting on your face like 
snowflakes; as we bundled out of the taxi which pulled the 
trailer pump, I thought to myself: this must be rather like 
arriving at a ball in hell. Next moment I felt a sharp twinge 
of embarrassment at such a cheaply sensational idea. Presently 
the sun rose and the ‘all clear’ sounded. Then people started 
coming to work, picking their way among the pools of water, 
the charred beams and fused glass like sugar. Wearily we 
made up our hoses and trailed back to the substation. 

After that it went on like a mad game played to set rules. 
Soon after black-out the warning went. Presently you heard 
the Dornier engine-throb which always seemed to be exactly 
over your solar plexus, and connected with it by an invisible 
death thread. Then the distant crump of bombs. By this 
time you had been fetched out of the local, and were waiting 
in the substation. Then the utephead bell started ringing; 
Sage your appliance was called and you went out to a 

re, perhaps to two or three fires, or if it was a bad night 
to five or six. But you were almost always back in time for 
breakfast. And every other day you had twenty-four hours 


off for which you moved, if you were lucky, to a less strategic 
part of London, and slept and ate enormously. 
My substation was in Clerkenwell, in a sort of no-man’s- 


Jand quarter between City and slumland. So far as fires went 
we were moderately in the thick of things and we spent many 
of our nights at the docks. We had very few casualties, only 
two killed out of seventy-five. One of those was killed by a 
falling wall at his first fire, on the first night of the September 
blitz; the other was with his family in a shelter during his 
night off duty, when a landmine fell on it 

I was lucky in several ways. I went to fires in the City, 
the East End, and the docks, most nights throughout September 
and October, 1940, but I always somehow just managed to 
miss the horrors. I was not there when--a most extraordinary 
and horrible thing—an incendiary bomb fell right on to the 
protruding stomach of the very fat local warden as he stood 
in the doorway of his house. Nor was I one of the pump’s 
crews which went to the old people’s home after the land-mine 
dropped on it and who, as one of my mates said afterwards 
*must have been breathing the dust of them poor old dears 
for over an hour.” I never saw a corpse or, until I was taken 
myself to hospital, an injured person. I might have been 
the subject of a benevolent cagspiracy to shield me from the 
facts of life. 

And then, at the end of October, when I was beginning to 
feel very tired and rather more frightened than usual, | missed 
my footing on a roof in Bloomsbury, went through a skylight 
which was over the well of the staircase, and fell all the way 
down to the basement, and was invalided, very comfortably, 
and with surprisingly little pain or damage, out of London. 
So I missed the three worst nights, the big incendiary raid on 
the City at the end of December when a square mile was 
burned down, and the two heavy bombing raids, one in April, 
the other in May, the night that Hess came over. When I 
heard about the big incendiary raid, it sounded, as indeed it 
was, much more concentrated than anything I had experienced, 
and I felt certain that some of my mates must have been 
killed. They had, in fact, got through without any casualties 
at all, though it was a nasty, dangerous, and exhausting night 
for everyone. Why the Germans never repeated this type of 
raid on areas more strategic than the environs of St. Paul’s 
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nobody has ever explained. Either they were not, for various 
reasons, then launching an absolutely total, all-out blitz on 
London, or else the Luftwaffe was one of the flops of history. 

I do not of course wish to minimise casualties, or destruction, 
but the fact remains that the raids were never more than the 
services could cope with. And whenever, as at the end of 
the first September blitz week, or after the big City fire raid, 
everybody was right out on his feet, there was always a 
providential lull. 

I remained very frightened of bombs, but I soon got used 
to fires. We had our appliances and our drill for coping with 
them and so long as there was enough water they could be 
tamed at once and put right out surprisingly quickly sometimes. 
We did not need to go too near the actual flames. Many of 
us had only three weeks’ training and were not expected 
to man the big TT extension ladders. These can shoot up 
hydraulically to a height of a hundred feet or more. The 
branch (nozzle of the hose) is fixed to the top rung. An LFB 
man, away up at the top of a TT ladder, silhouetted against 
a cloud of smoke and sparks, directing his rigid jet down on 
to the flaming roof of a city office building, was one of the 
sights of the blitz. 
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Sometimes, when the water failed, we would couple y 
with other pumps, in series, to maintain pressure. I remember 
one huge fire near Tower Hill when we did series pumpj 
from the river all night. This meant that, apart from the p 
operator, the crews could wander about fire-gazing, dozing ig 
shelters, nipping in the friendly pubs which were always Open 
to firemen. This was the night that a famous Substatiog 
character lost his false teeth. He was taking his turn at the 
branch and thought it would be a good opportunity to cleay 
his enormous set of fangs. The force of the jet snatchgj 
them from his fingers and whirled them away, snapping 
furiously, no doubt, into the heart of the flames. 

There were plenty of such odd, surrealistic incidents. Likg 
searching P., the substation thief, which we used to dg 
religiously every morning after he got back from a fire, and 
finding thirty-six glass eyes in his pockets. It was, altogether, 
a strange, confused, indescribable period, and I can understand, 
however much I disapprove of it, that curious blitz nostalgig 
which one encounters in some anarchistical irresponsibly 
persons, like one woman I know who still refers to it gy 
‘my blitz.” One thing is quite certain: she will never hays 
another like it. 


Rebuilding the City 


By GERARD FAY 


HERE has been such an increase in the speed of 

reconstruction in the City that the visitor can now really 

see something going on within the imaginary walls. East 
of St. Paul’s the visitor should tread softly, for he is treading 
on a town-planning consultant’s dreams, but he will find plenty 
to marvel at. It‘is rather like one of the ‘ Secrets of Nature’ 
films—the rebuilding which has been so slow for so long has 
suddenly speeded up, and you could swear you see the blocks 
of offices sprouting up before your very eyes. 

Since the beginning of 1948 £33.6m worth of licences 
have been granted in the City. A third of these have been 
issued since January, 1954. That really is acceleration and 
although a building licence is not the same thing as a building, 
the delay between the issuing of the one and laying the founda- 
tions of the other is becoming less month by month. Where 
today’s visitor can see builders’ cranes so close to each other 
that Cannon Street looks like the Clyde, tomorrow’s will be 
looking up at new blocks of offices. Before very long he will 
be able to gaze at the fourteenth storey of Bucklersbury House 
and wonder, perhaps, how long it may be before he has to 
throw his head even farther back to look at the 28th storey 
of some new City skyscraper. The ambitious Barbican Scheme 
would send up such towers; at present it is a scheme of 
known ingenuity untested against economics. 

The busiest centres of City rebuilding at the moment are 
around Great Tower Street and Mincing Lane, by Guildhall 
(which is itself being put together again), between St. Paul’s 
and the Bank of England, and on the north side of Fleet Street. 

The City has never claimed to be, like some younger parts 
of London, any example of noble lay-out. It takes some 
pride in having restored itself after the first great fire in more 
or less the same higgledy-piggledy shape it had before— 
ignoring the advice of Wren who would have made London 
something much more gracious and much less English. The 
City is no less inclined to ignore most of the imaginative advice 
given in the Holford plan for rebuilding after the second 

reat fire. The ambitious North Boundary Road which would 
- siphoned off much through traffic has been pushed so far 
into the half-world of ‘long term’ ideas that it can safely 
be forgotten about. The double-decker Thames Street, the 
removal of Blackfriars and Ludgate Hill bridges, the shifting 
of a church, American-wise, to make room for a road have 
all been dropped. Perhaps it was an ill omen for the plan that it 
ever suggested moving the Mansion House. Anybody who 
knows the City knows that George Dance’s swaggering home 


for the most lordly of all Lord Mayors will remain where 4 
is as long as, say, the British cling to constitutional monarchy, 

There are other City prejudices which affect the rebuilding 
now going on. One of them is in favour of making money 
rather than losing it. This has contributed much to the City 
as a seat of power and makes it certain that every idea fot 
change will be scrutinised shrewdly to see if it is likely to 
pay. If not it stands little chance. 

The North Boundary Road is gone, but some of its work of 
untangling the traffic will be taken over by the new Route 
Eleven between Moorgate and Aldersgate, a City-inspired 
project which should begin to take shape before long. The 
road will be wide, it will have car parks beneath it and seems 
very likely to be the first example in London of a courageoug 
attempt to throw off the chains which the internal combustion 
engine has forged for the traffic of large towns. 

Thames Street has not been forgotten either. It will be 
nothing like as novel as Holford’s plan, but it will make the 
important link at Blackfriars between the Victoria Embank 
ment and a through route eastward towards the docks. 





The original scheme for replacing Ludgate Circus by Ludgate 
Square stands, more or less. But there is an important 
difference. There will still have to be a railway bridge. Thé 
cost of burrowing underground, except for civil defence puf* 
poses, has become prohibitive nowadays, so London will have 
to remain saddled with the railway bridges across the Thames 
which should never have been put there in the first place. 
The river might have proved as effective defence against 
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constructed for Joseph Rank Ltd. REGIS PROPERTY COMPANY LIMITED 
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the railway tracks as the great landlords of Bloomsbury 
and Marylebone did when they held fast on the line Gray’s 
Inn Road—Edgware Road and saved us from having northern 
termini somewhere south of Oxford Street. 

The problem of the bridge across Ludgate Hill has been 
solved to some extent, at least so far as appearances go. It 
will be in three arches instead of one, more graceful than the 

resent single girder. The main axis of Fleet Street and 
Esadants Hill will pass under the centre arch, and this will 
remain the great processional route it now is between the City 
and Westminster (with the chance of some relief from return 
processions when the new Thames Street is ready). The square 
will have St. Bride’s as its chief architectural feature and for 
the first time this masterpiece will be visible to passers-by 
as well as to pilgrims or to lunchers in the Press Club. 

A little further west it is possible to see a bit of the City 
changing its shape. Half way up Fetter Lane an office block 
is almost completed; beyond it the steel framework of another 
can be seen, Between them at the moment is nothing but 
an imaginary line. Presently, however, they will be connected 
by the new Fetter Lane, for the old one is to be cut off short 
and turned north-eastward so that its traffic can debouch into 
a properly planned Holborn Circus instead of holding up the 
flow in Holborn itself. Some big newspaper offices and the 
headquarters of a magazine chain are pianned for the same 
area. Flect Street, of course, has long been unable to hold 
all the printing factories which traditionally live there. Having 
burst its seams towards the river, at one point disturbing the 
Temple with the rumble of its presses, the newspaper industry 
is to extend its grip, already pretty well established in Shoe 
Lane and under the lee of the Record Office. 

There are no plans worth speaking of for making once 
more a human habitation of the City. The idea appeals to 
City addicts who hate to think how a sleep almost as deep 
as death creeps over their beloved streets between five and six 
each night, leaving only the extremity of Fleet Street with 
any life in it. They think, these addicts, that it would be a 
good thing if some blocks of flats could be fitted in among the 
offices so that there could be some other population besides 
the caretakers and their families who almost alone inhabit the 
City. But here the ideal stumbles upon the financial reality. 
The ground has become too valuable to be lived on. 


London’s River 
By E. W. KING 

HE first London Bridge acted at the beginning of 

the thirteenth century as a barrier to inward bound 

shipping and, in consequence, the focal point of the 
Port moved eastwards from ancient Queenhithe, the first known 
wharf to be specially constructed, to the stretch of the river 
between the bridge and the Tower. During the next 
four hundred years the courage and enterprise of the merchant 
adventurers brought the shipping and trade of the Port, indeed 
of all the ports of the country, to the point of congestion, with 
the result that the Crown had the utmost difficulty in collecting 
revenue. Then occurred the first governmental intervention 
in port administration by the issue of a decree which 
enacted that ships should discharge and load during daylight 
hours at specified or ‘legal’ quays. In London these were 
on the north bank of the river between London Bridge and 
the Tower, but apart from augmenting these facilities by grant- 
ing temporary licences to a few other wharves to deal with 
goods * on sufferance * no further attempt to improve the Port's 
facilities occurred for over a hundred years. 

By this time the Pool had become undesirably crowded. 
The congestion led not only to serious delays but also gave 
rise to a considerable amount of pilfering. Merchants, who 
suffered both from the delays and the pilferage, began an 
agitation, and Parliament eventually sanctioned the provision 
of docks for the handling and warehousing of goods, as distinct 
from the refitting docks of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
The var.ous docks which are now within the 


centuries. 
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jurisdiction of the Port of London Authority were established 
by private companies during the nineteenth century. 

There are today five distinct and recognisable dock systems 
Twenty-six miles down-river from London Bridge are Tilbury 
Docks; the Royal Docks, comprising the Royal Victoria, Royal 
Albert and King George V Docks, extend the three miles from 
Silvertown to North Woolwich; in the Isle of Dogs are situated 
the India and Millwall Docks, including the adjacent Bast 
India Dock at Blackwall; across the river lie the Surrey Com. 
mercial Docks; and just below Tower Bridge in the Borough 
of Stepney are the London and St. Katharine Docks. The 
various docks comprising these systems, except King George V 
Dock which was built by the PLA and opened in 1921, were 
in private hands at the turn of the century, when there came 
an agitation for better co-ordination, the elimination of waste. 
ful competition and greater efficiency in the conduct of the 
docks. A Royal Commission was set up in 1900, and a few 





years later a Bill was put through Parliament by the Govern- 
ment of the day and became law in 1908. This measure, 
known as the Port of London Act, provided for the conservancy 
of the tidal Thames, i.e. the 69 miles from Teddington to 
the Nore; the ownership of the five dock systems was to pass 
into the control of a new type of administration—a Corporation 
established by statute and practically independent of Governe 
ment, authorised to borrow from the public on the security 
of a rate-charging power given by Parliament and, broadly 
speaking, conducting its own affairs without interference. 

At the outset of its career the Authority embarked on & 
vigorous policy of improvement and expansion; the whole of 
the dock estate and its plant and facilities were reviewed and 
far-reaching plans were made. The major works undertaken 
included the building of the King George V Dock; the enlarg- 
ing of Tilbury Docks and the provision of a new lock entrance, 
dry dock, riverside cargo jetty and passenger landing stage 
there; the complete re-organisation of the India and Millwall 
Docks into one system by the construction of cuttings inter- 
connecting the several basins; the building of new sheds and 
warehouses at Surrey Commercial Docks and the addition of 
a new dock to the system by the amalgamation of several 
timber ponds. A new navigable channel was dredged, 
1,000 ft. wide and 30 feet deep at low water of ordinary spring 
tides, from the Nore to Coldharbour Point, a distance of some 
33 miles. From there upstream the channel gradually 
diminishes in width and depth but it provides ample water 
for ships navigating the middle and upper reaches. The tidal 
range of the Thames is approximately 20 feet and a ship of 
10,000 g.r.t. has successful navigated up to London Bridge. 

The development of the Port has been halted by two majof 
wars, during the second of which it was the centre of the 
enemy’s aerial attack on London. The damage suffered was 
heavy and its extent can be gauged from the fact that the 
Authority’s war damage claim was settled at £134 million 
sterling. In spite of this the Port remained open and fulfilled 
a vital war-time function in preparation for the invasion © 
Europe and the subsequent build-up. Little development work 
could be undertaken during the war years, but in 1944 the 
Authority did complete a scheme which changed the Royal 
Victoria Dock into a modern shipping terminal. Since the 
end of the war, reconstruction with modernisation proceeded 
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The founder of London’s Royal Exchange was the famous Sir 
Thomas Gresham whose sign of the Grasshopper, so well known in 
London, is combined with the emblem of Liverpool in the Coat of 
Arms of Martins Bank Limited. 

The Exchange or Bourse established by Gresham was used for the 
business of the Goldsmiths who were the bankers of the sixteenth 
century. 

Martins Bank Limited, with its agents and correspondents through- 
out the world, provides an efficient and complete banking service 
for its Customers. 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


LONDON DISTRICT OFFICE: 68 LOMBARD ST., E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE: WATER ST., LIVERPOOL, 2 


Total Assets (as at June 30th, 1954) £343,754,026 








‘orice: 40 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 
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AFRICA, SYRIA, AND ON THE WEST AFRICAN 


BRAZIL, 


Central Office: PARIS 





CREDIT LYONNAIS 


(Limited Liability Company Incorporated in France) 
WEST END BRANCH: 


Private Safes for rental at this office 





Travellers’ Cheques issued in French Francs 
payable at all Branches of the Bank in France 
and the French Franc Area. 
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AFFILIATIONS IN 
LEBANON, PERU, PORTUGAL & 
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as fast as the supply of materials and other restrictions would 
allow. Some significant new work has already been completed, 
while several new schemes are nearing completion and others 
have been recently started. 

Surrey Commercial Docks, largely used for timber storage, 
were severely damaged during the air raids of September 8/9, 
1940, over 230 sheds being destroyed or so damaged as to need 
demolition. Accommodation sufficient to house 25,000 stan- 
dards of timber has, however, been provided since the end 
of the war and more sheds are in course of erection, together 
with modern style warehouses. In addition to this a new 
scheme to enlarge the cutting between the Canada and Green- 
land docks has just been sanctioned, which will enable deep- 
drafted vessels to use the Canada and Quebec Docks. The 
Gallions ship lock of the Royal Docks system is being recon- 
structed, and at Tilbury Docks new deep water berths are 
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being prepared for the new 29,000 ton P. & O. and Orient linepy 

Since modernisation not only concerns design of premises 
but also cargo handling methods, much research has gong 
into the provision of mechanical equipment which will lighteg 
labour and speed-up the ‘turn-round’ of ships on ag 
economical basis. Merchandise of all kinds, sizes and weighty 
passes through the docks and the problem is a complex one; 
moreover certain prejudices, although showing signs of weakeg. 
ing, still resist the use of mechanical contrivances, but good 
headway is being made here. 

It has been said that the trade of the Port of London is q 
barometer of the economic health of the country as a whole, 
If this be true, then there is reason for some satisfaction, fot 
in the last financial year the net register tonnage of shipping 
using the Port rose to 68,550,000 and that of goods to nearly 
514 million, a record in the history of the Port. 


World Commercial Centre 


By OSCAR HOBSON 


ONDON’S position as a world centre of commerce 
and finance is based on physical, geographical, strategic 
and historical circumstances. She is a nodal point 

for many of the great trade routes. For traffic across the 
Atlantic other great ports, Cherbourg, or Hamburg or 
Liverpool or Southampton, might, in some respects, offer 
equal or even greater facilities. Yet the balance of 
advantage has always swung in London’s favour by the 
superiority of her communications. That 
fact we owe to the Romans, who based 
their main road network on London Bridge. 
Railways and air transport routes, when they 
came, naturally paralleled the trunk roads. 
London, established as the centre for all 
forms of domestic transport, became the 
main entrepét point for air travel in the 
whole of the Western Hemisphere. 

The shipping figures speak eloquently of 
the tremendous present importance of the 
Port of London. The tonnage of shipping 
which used the port last year exceeded the 
pre-war tonnage of the whole of the mercan- 
tile fleets of the world. Every merchant ship 
afloat in 1939 might have entered and left 
and been loaded and unloaded in the Port 
of London and the port would still have 
been less busy than it was in fact. 

One more often hears London described 
as a centre of finance than as a centre of 
commerce. Yet, of course, commerce comes 
first. The goods must be there and avail- 
able for exchange before all the refinements 
and subtleties of ‘ finance” come into the 
picture. There must be goods and there 
must be markets in which they can be bought 
and sold before the means of paying for 
them and moving and insuring and storing 
them are called into play. 

In London the famous produce and com- 
modity markets, in which the whole world 
bought and sold wheat, rubber, tea, cocoa, 
coffee, sugar, wool, shellac, copper, tin, lead, 
zinc and a host of other materials, were 
closed at the beginning of the war. They 
were closed because ‘for the duration’ the 
Government resorted to ‘ bulk buying” of these commodities 
from the countries in which they were produced. Bulk buying 
is unavoidable in wartime when the Government must, perforce, 
take complete control over all shipping and the goods which 
the ships are to carry. But in peacetime it has grave dis- 
advantages, for bulk buying puts bulk first and quality a very 


poor second. If the Government had continued its wartime 
monopoly of the buying and selling of basic commodities the 
result would have been disastrous for London. It would have 
been impossible for her to provide overseas customers as she 
had always done with goods of the precise grades and qualities 
which they needed. The technical skill and knowledge which in 
former days had been applied to selecting and grading and 
storing and moving commodities to suit the exact requirements 
of purchasers all over the world would have 
gone to waste and ultimately disappeared, 
The substantial profits of this marketing 
business and the multifarious services which 
go with it would have been lost. 


The continuance of the Government bulk. 
buying monopoly would have suited the 
extremer ‘ planning’ doctrines which found 
favour at the end of the war, but, fortunately, 
saner counsels prevailed. The right of 
private trading in commodities has been 
restored and the free wholesale markets of 
London (and Liverpool) have been reopened, 
The process was indeed begun by the Labour 
Governments. The London rubber market 
was reopened in 1947. Dealings in tin were 
resumed on the London Metal Exchange in 
1947. The London tea auctions began again 
in April, 1951, the raw wool auctions in 1946, 
All these are ‘sterling commodities’ of 
which main sources of supply are situated 
in the sterling area, and for the purchase 














of which scarce dollars were not needed. 
Later when the Conservative Government 
came in, all or almost all the other com- 
modities traditionally dealt in in London 
were released from control. The London 
Metal Exchange now deals again in copper, 
lead and zinc, as well as in tin. The sugaf 
market functions again. On the famous 
Baltic Exchange wheat, barley and oats can 
now again be bought and sold by the 4 * 
load, and ships—and now aircraft—can bé 
chartered for the carriage of freight the 
world over. 

Those important (and, to the layman, 
mysterious) institutions, the ‘futures’ of 
‘terminal’ markets, are once more working—they covet 
the non-ferrous metals, cocoa, shellac, maize, barley, 
oats (but not yet wheat or sugar) and (new since the war) 
wool tops. They are a most valuable adjunct to a commercial 
centre for, contrary to the Socialist doctrine which condemns 
them as mere gambling casinos, the effect of futures dealing is 
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The value of Experience 


Thirty years of experience in the installation and Only by flexibility in the design and management 
adininistration of Pension Schemes for all grades of | of a scheme can the Employer be assured that the 
Employee and for Executives and Directors have led | scheme will do what he wants it to do. No two Em- 
us to the conclusion that the value to our clients of | ployers have the same problem and the scheme ‘made 
: advice given by a skilled and experienced staff cannot | to measure’ costs no more than the ‘ready made’, 
) be measured merely in pounds, shillings and pence. | Our experience is at YOUR disposal. 





EAGLE &, 


INSURANCE ‘COMI PANY LTD. 


Write to The Actuary, EAGLE STAR INSURANCE COMPANY LTD., Wimborne House, Arlington Street, London, S.W.1I. 
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Mansion House 





In the heart of the City of London stand the City 
Showrooms of Mappin and Webb Ltd. Here 
discerning people find quality in all things 







and a tradition of craftsmanship 
that has made the products of this 
old-established House world famous. 

Here also you will find helpful staff 
with great experience of choosing, 
and if necessary designing, articles 


for presentations of every kind. 
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to damp down fluctyations in prices and to provide producers 
dealers and manufacturers with a means of protecting them. 
selves against loss due to such fluctuations. : 

The commodity markets of London are, with very few excep- 
tions, working again. It may be that as yet they are not working 
with quite their pre-war efficiency. It was London’s boast 
before the war that there, if nowhere else, could a shipload of 
an odd commodity or a commodity of sub-standard or unusual 
quality always find a market. That state of affairs may not 
yet have been fully restored. But it is only a matter of time 
before it will be. No other commercial centre has shown any 
real sign of ousting London from her premier position—not 
even New York. There are various reasons for that. The pull 
of the dollar on the world’s produce, it might be thought, would 
prove irresistible. And so doubtless it would have had the 
world been better stocked with dollars. But great areas of the 
world have been even worse affected by the dollar shortage 
than Great Britain. In the kingdom of the blind the one-eyed 
man is king. Despite the ‘ softness’ of sterling as a monetary 
medium of exchange, half the international trade of the world 
has continued to be ‘financed’ in sterling, because sterling 
with all its imperfections—and exchange control, despite recent 
relaxation, is a serious imperfection—is a viable currency for 
international commerce. It is a viable currency, above all 
else, because British banks still understand the business of 
arranging the payment for international transactions, as the 
banks of no other country do. British insurance offices, too, 
Lloyd’s and the companies, understand the business of marine 
—and air—insurance as the offices of no other country do. 
Signal proof of that was given a few years ago when the great 
liner United States sailed on her maiden voyage carrying 
$17 million of insurance written by Lloyd’s and only $14 
million by American underwriters. 


The Growth of British 
Insurance 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE City lets you know that, whatever else it is, it is 
thoroughly reliable. So one is interested, but not 
surprised, to learn that it does the lion’s share of a 
business whose stock in trade is a contract of good faith—the 
business, in fact, of insurance. But what invariably does 
surprise is the sheer volume of business handled by this 
country’s insurance market, of which London is the centre. 
Last year for example, the British insurance companies and 
Lioyd’s together received over £1,100,000,000 in premiums. Of 
that amount, very nearly half came from abroad. And the net 
result for Britain was another £40,000,000 in much-needed 
overseas currencies. More to the point, no other country 
transacts insurance on such a worldwide scale. Why is this? 
The question has many answers. The first lies in the very 
nature of insurance itself—which is, quite simply, a promise to 
pay in the event of a certain happening coming to pass. For 
generations, British insurers have always kept their promises} 
moreover, when it comes to paying out on claims, they have 
consistently interpreted the spirit, rather than the formal letter, 
of their contracts. Consequently, they long ago established an 
unrivalled reputation for integrity and fair-dealing. Another 
answer lies in the magnitude of their financial resources, which 
enables them to accept risks running into many millions of 
pounds as a matter of daily routine. This confidence-by- 
example, as it were, is a recurrent theme in the success story 
of British insurance. 
There is, however, a third answer to the ‘why’ of British 
insurance’s modern pre-eminence. It is also the basic answer. 
It is that Britain was first—and a good first—on the inter- 
national insurance scene. This tremendous and well-exploited 
advantage stems from an almost uncanny nicety of historical 
timing. The scene once again is the City of London; but this 
time, the London of 400 years ago, the London of Elizabeth IL. 
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Union Discount Company 
of London Ltd. 


(ESTABLISHED 1885) 


CAPITAL & RESERVES - £8,000,000 





PFREASURY, BANK AND FIRST-CLASS 
TRADE BILLS DISCOUNTED. 
MONEY RECEIVED ON DEPOSIT 
AT CALL OR FOR FIXED PERIODS. 





39, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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of New York 


LONDON OFFICES 


Main Office 
32 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 


Kingsway Office 
BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, W.C.2 


Liverpoo) Representative : 30 Cotton Exchange Buildings 


Head Office: 
140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


PARIS BRUSSELS 


Incorporated with limited liability in the State of New York, U.S.A. 


Affiliate 
Guaranty Executor & Trustee Co. Lid., 
32 Lombard St., London, E.C.3 






By the Corporation of the London Assurance 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


FIRE-MEN 


One of the instructions issued for the Water-men 
and Porters employed in the London Assurance’s 


first Fire Brigade in 1721 reads thus : 


rYXHAT the Fire-men wl have themfelves 
| floy, and with Dilig and Fidelity, 
may accept Money that is voluntarily offered and 
given, giving Notice tl the Foreman in 
Twenty four Hours, but fhall not exact, ask for, 
or demand any Money from any fuftering Perfon 
(or that is likely to fuff-r) nou fhall they favour 
any Perfon for Reward, Promile, or ‘I hreat, in 
fecuring his Houfe preferable to another’s, but 
apply themfelves for the Se urity of that which 


is moft expofed to Danger 


It is no longer the business of the London Assurance 
to put out fires. But it is still very muc h our business 
to apply ourselves ‘for the security of that which is 
most exposed to danger’, whether it be by Fire 
Insurance, or Marine, or Accident, or in the provision 
of many different kinds of Life Assurance. 

Now, after more than 200 years of service in the 
City of London, we are happy that the London 
Assurance should be known to those all over the 


world with whom we do business as... 


bery 9 cork fregate 4 deal WG 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
Head Office : P 


s KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON, B.C.4 
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The Lombards had already arrived in the City street now 
bearing their name, bringing with them the first bills of exchap 
and the first comprehensive system of book-keeping. Th, 
brought with them also the first simple form of marine ‘eat 
ance—brought it from Renaissance Italy, where Venetian 
merchants engaged in the North African trade prudently 
clubbed together so the loss of one of their galley ships fell not 
disastrously on one but lightly on many. In principle, the ideg 
was exactly suited to thé financial protection of our own Eliza. 
bethan merchant adventurers, who were then, so to speak 
pushing out the limits of their mercantile empire as fast as theig 
sails could carry them. But in accepting this gift from Italy 
the Elizabethans added more than they had received: by 
adapting it to their own international and so more complex 
needs, they created precedents in insurance practice and law 
which still hold good today. Thereafter, wherever British 
merchants went, there also went British insurance. 

At first, London’s marine insurance transactions were con. 
ducted in the open by merchants who met daily in Lombard 
Street. Later, two chartered marine insurance companies were 
set up by an Act of Parliament. Under the terms of the Act, the 
two corporations were given a complete monopoly in the 
marine field—complete, that is, except for marine business 
handled by private underwriters. It was a monopoly which 
lasted nearly 100 years. Viewed from the vantage point of 
today, what stands out about that monopoly is that it enabled 

rivate underwriters to prosper as they never could have done 
im competition with a multiplicity of companies. Paradoxically, 
its effect was to give the successors of the Elizabethan merchant 
insurers the time and the opportunity to create out of the 
coffee-house gatherings of the Pepys era the largest marine 
insurance organisation in the world—namely, Lloyd’s. 

In the meanwhile, there had already grown out of the parent 
principle of Elizabethan marine cover the first elementary type 
of life assurance. Subsequently, this same principle which 
served so well man’s need for financial protection against the 
perils of the sea was extended to ensure a similar safeguard 
against the hazards of fire. And in a sense, it was once more 
an accident of history that thrust on London the task of bringing 
that extension about. For it was the Great Fire of London in 
1666 which invoked the birth and development of fire insurance. 
Further, and as a matter of incidental interest, the private fire 
fighters of the City’s first fire insurers were the forerunners of 
the fire brigades of today. 

Thus, by the time Britain had advanced into the Industrial 
Revolution, our insurers had behind them the professional 
experience of eight or nine generations. They needed every bit 
of it, for the next 100 years, with its re-shaping of social 
patterns and values, was an unprecedented testing time. 

To begin with, the new factories and their machinery meant 
bigger aggregations of capital and so bigger risks, while, in 
turn, new industrial processes threw up fresh hazards and made 
others more complicated. Typical of the growing insurance 
needs of the time was the introduction, in the 1840s, of a special 
accident policy for then intrepid railway passengers, a form 
of cover which ultimately was to widen into the personal acci- 
dent insurance of our own day. At the same time, the increas- 
ing volume and geographical expansion of trade consequent on 
industrial growth added its demands for more and more 
insurance protection. 

One of the most fruitful sources of this expansion was the 
coming into being towards the end of the nineteenth century of 
a host of new types of cover under the generic name of accident 
insurance. First, of course, was the personal accident cover 
developed from railway passenger indemnities. Next was 
engineering insurance, which, sired from the simple boilet 
insurance of the 1850s, adds to financial protection the further 
safeguard of a machinery inspection service. An early instance 
of such service was that given by an insurer who, in 1888, wrote 
the first policy of insurance on a lift. A year before, an enter- 
prising underwriter endorsed an ordinary fire policy to cover 4 
householder’s possessions against burglary—at a time when the 
Metropolitan Police were dealing with 400 burglaries and 1,300 
housebreakings a year. Before long, leading insurance com- 
panies were issuing household burglary policies as such. And 
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The Jewish Chronicle 


INSURANCE CO LTD EVERY FRIDAY pe 
Associated with the City of london 
for 113 years, 
" | 





The Jewish Chronicle’s home and foreign 
news coverage presents a unique service 
which is read, together with its editorial 
comment and special articles, in all parts of 
the world. 
Regular features include Sermon for the 
Week, Book Reviews, Investments, Theatre, 
Music, Art and Cinema criticism, etc. 
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(except Life) * 
Annual subscription to all parts of the world 
£1 10 0. 


’ Air mail rates on application to the Manager. 
HEAD OFFICE 
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Branches in all important centres throughout the Country 
Telephone: Telegrams: 
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with the City 


In the year 1710, forty-four years after the 
Great Fire had destroyed Old St. Paul’s, Sir 
Christopher Wren’s new Cathedral was com- 
INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE pleted at a cost of £747,000. Five-sixths of 
this sum was raised by a tax levied on all coal 
brought to London. 

The destruction wrought by the Great Fire 
brought home the need for fire insurance and 


LONDON AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


ORDINARY ASSURANCE 


The : it is significant that in 1710 the Sun Fire Office 
| centuries was established—another great event of the 
FIRE AND GENERAL INSURANCE | old sign year. naan Lad 
of Over the centuries which have elapsed since its 
Publi foundation the Sun Fire Office, now the Sun 
eee Insurance Office, has earned a world-wide 


reputation for Service and Security. 
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oon all-risks cover on jewellery and other portable possessions 
ollowed as a matter of course. 


Despite all these innovations, however, accident insurance 
vas certainly not yet in a big way of business—at least, not 
vhen compared with the fire and marine markets. Then, about 
he turn of the century, two things occurred which were to 
‘everse that order of precedence. There were the several Work- 
nen’s Compensation Acts, which created the vast field of 
‘mployers’ liability insurance and indirectly speeded up the 
srowth of public liability insurance, and there was the advent 
f the motor-car. From that point on, accident insurance never 
ooked back. Today, its premium income of over £300,000,000 
nakes it the largest general branch of business in the insurance 
ndustry. 


THE CITY OF LONDON 


In point of fact, this figure is exceeded only by the combined 
premium income of the two forms of life assurance, which are: 
* ordinary ’ life assurance and what is called ‘ industrial’ of 
“home service’ assurance. As with the other main insurance 
branches, their chief time of expansion has been in the last 
50 to 60 years. A little before 1900, ‘ ordinary ’ life premiums 
were running at about the rate of £13,000,000 a year. Last 
year’s figure was more than £280,000,000, a twenty-fold increase. 
During this same period, ‘industrial’ life assurance, which 
originally came into being to provide life assurance benefits for 
the Victorian working classes, increased its premium income 
from £2,000,000 ‘to £142,000,000. And as a marginal note fox, 
social history, the policies represented by that sum are held in 
four out of every five homes in the United Kingdom. 


Banking—Foreign and Domestic 


By P. E. SMART 


HE country’s banking system, its centre and heart in 

the City of London, evolved from its primitive begin- 

nings to meet purely local needs. In that it resembles 
other great export industries: instead of making better 
mousetraps, London built a better credit machine than its 
neighbours, and there was soon a track beaten to its gates. 
[he story of the development, from Incal to national and from 
national to international, is the story of a constant interaction 
between commerce and finance. 

It is tempting, but a little misleading, to see the City’s 
financial origins summed up in the name of its most famous 
thoroughfare: Lombard Street, where the medieval Italian 
financiers plied their trade. Their English neighbours almost 
certainly learned something of that trade from them; but the 
direct connection between the Lombards and the modern City 
is a tenuous one, and we may more safely look to the English 
goldsmiths as the founders of the bank- 
ing system we know today. Those 
goldsmiths in the sixteenth century and 
their banker successors of the seven- 
teenth were serving an expanding com- 
mercial community. . At first they did 
little more than provide safe keeping 
for their neighbours’ valuables; then 
they found that money on deposit 
could be put out at interest, that their 
receipts for money deposited were 
acquiring something of the nature of 
money; that the right to money in their 
hands could be transferred from the 
depositor to another by means of the 
cheque. By the end of the severteenth 
century all the essential featuces of 
domestic banking had appeared in 
London, and were spreading quickly in 
the country. The banks which were 
providing these new services were all 
very small in comparison with the 
great branch net.vorks with which we 
are now familiar, and of course the 
extent to which the services were being used was very much 
less than it is now: the banks regarded their note issues as the 
basis of all banking, and the cheque system was still in embryo. 
But the framework was in being. 

All this might have provided no more than the foundation 
for a sound but still restricted inland banking system. But 
the turn of the century was witnessing also an entirely new 
phenomenon: the Industrial Revolution was in being, and 


England was becoming the manufacturing centre of the world. 
A new kind of financial service was needed, one which would 
be able to finance an overseas trad: which was increasing at 








a Startling rate; and, probably with little enough consciousness 
of the enormous potential which was building up, the City 
set itself to provide that new kind of service. Its main 
instrument was the bill of exchange: the creditor drew his 
bill on the debtor and as soon as the debtor had ‘ accepted’ it 
the creditor could discount it with his bank. He would thus 
have his money at once, while the debtor need not pay the 
money until the bill fell due, by which time he might have 
sold or at least would have received his goods. The bill had 
been used since the Middle Ages, but it was only in the 
nineteenth century in England that it came fully into its own. 

The allies banks and the discount market may be said 
to have developed togher in the first half of the century, 
The merchant banks were mostly of foreign origin, as their 
names now, a century and more later, remind us; and their 
founders were at first not bankers at all. They came to 
England primarily as merchants, each 
concerned mainly with trade between 
England and his own country. They 
were men of substance; and it was soon 
apparent that when an English exporter 
was dealing with a foreign importer, 
neither known to the other and neither 
perhaps of substantial credit, the name 
of one of these London merchants on 
the bills of exchange passing between 
them would make those bills much 
more credit-worthy than they would 
otherwise be. The merchants them- 
selves still traded on their own account; 
but they developed too what became 
known as their acceptance business. 
Out of their own specialised knowledge 
of trade between England and _ the 
particular foreign country they were 
able safely to accept bills which the 
other banks would have found diffi- 
culty with; and on the strength of 
their name the banks and others who 
wanted to lend in their way would be 
willing to discount the bills at a favourable rate. 


The discount market consisted of the men who were pre- 
pared to buy and sell the bills of exchange which were being 
drawn to finance the country’s trade. They brought specialised 
knowledge to their work, the knowledge of the value of names: 
their price for buying or discounting a bill varied according 
to the standing of the names it bore. The City was evolving 
empirically the most efficient method of financing the gap 
between production of commodities and their sale. 

The merchant banks m those early years were also handling 
a type of business which added very considerably to London’s 
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Spanning the East 



























Branches of The Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia and 
China under British man- 
agement directed from 
London are established in 
most centres of commercial 
importance throughout Southern and 
South Eastern Asia and the Far East. 
At all these branches a complete banking 
service is available and, in_ particular, 
facilities are provided for the financing of 
international trade in co-operation with the Bank’s 
offices in London, Manchester and _ Liverpool, 
its agencies in New York and Hamburg and a world- 
wide range of banking correspondents. 

In London and Singapore the Bank is prepared to act 


as executor or trustee. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
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As far 
back as 1694... 













the goldsmith John Freame was 


conducting his business in Lombard 
That business was the nucleus 


Street. 


around which first Barclays Bank and 
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later the Barclays Group were to develop, Z 
through two and a half centuries in which Z 
the City of London rose to be the financial 
centre of the world. The banks have 
played their part in that great evolution; 
and Barclays take pride in their own 

network of direct and indirect 
takes their 


representation which 


business around the world from the 
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ancient s te in Lombard Street. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
LIMITED 



















| of the Empire. 
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growing financial prestige, the placing in the London marky 
of foreign government loans. The foreign government the 
government let us say of Ruritania, that wished to raise money 
and saw in Britain a source upon which it could draw, turned 
natairally for their agent in this country to the merchant bank 
which was already concerned with Ruritanian trade and 
familiar with Ruritania’s financial system. Throughout the 
nineteenth century London lent money abroad; it was indeed 
those foreign investments that formed the bulk of Britain's 
Overseas capital, the interest on which was so important an 
invisible export early in the present century; and the merchant 
banks were the principal managers of this investment. 


Around the middle years of the century a new kind of 
banking activity, or perhaps better an important modification 
of the old, began in the establishment of banks in London 
designed to do business in foreign countries, in some cases 
to maintain branches there. These overseas banks differed 
from the merchant banks mainly in that they opened branches 
in their respective overseas territories, that they provided short 
as well as medium term finance, and that their business was 
in the main (though certainly not entirely) with the countries 
And London’s golden web was increased 
further as the century got older by the establishment in the 
City of a large number of offices of foreign banks which 
found direct representation in London increasingly necessary 
in their own business overseas. 


* 


As the economy expanded the domestic banking scene was 
changing too. The small banking partnerships had a high 
mortality rate, as too many miscellaneous traders were 
attracted by banking profit to a -usiness which they did not 
fully understand; and in the 1840s and 1850s, as the joint 
stock banking system developed, the tide turned against the 
private banks. The latter half of the century saw a steady 
growth of joint stock banking, of amalgamation and absorption 
which concentrated banking into larger and larger units. The 
process was not completed until the end of the First World 
War, when the Big Five emerged to dominate the banking 
scene at home. 


Throughout the same period the cheque was developing, 
first as a kind of junior partner to the bill of exchange and 
later as its successor and supplanter, as far as inland trade 
was concerned. Current transactions at home were increas- 
ingly financed by bank loans, and current payments made by 
cheque: and the cheque clearing grew year by year as the 
banking habit extended over wider and wider groups of 
society, until in 1953 something over 345 million items passed 
through the Clearing House in London. 

a 


So far no mention has been made of the Bank of England, 
which physically and financially dominates the whole City 
Its history is a remarkable example of the casual 
which England sets about creating its great 
It was founded in 1694 to help finance the war 
with France; it was for more than a hundred years in com- 
petition with the other banks around it, but it had from 
the start the advantage of Government support, and very early 
in its history it obtained from the Government the sole right 
of joint stock banking as it was then understood. (The Bank 
of Scotland had no such monopoly, and joint stock and branch 
banking appeared north of the border many years before they 
were permitted in England and Wales). During the eighteenth 
century the Bank found itself bearing some small degree of 
responsibility for the smooth running of the economy: the 
Bank of England note began, at least in London, to oust the 
notes of the other banks; and the other banks began to find 
it convenient to keep accounts themselves with the Bank, in 
order to avoid the necessity for keeping large reserves in their 
own tills. In the nineteenth century the development con- 
tinued; the Bank became more recognisably the bankers’ bank, 
more plainly the central reserve of the whole system: the 
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... was established in 1833 — the first bank, to be formed in London 
for the express purpose of providing a banking service throughout 
the length and breadth of England and Wales 
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THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 








The Chase Banking organisation’s wide experience and familiarity with 
business and trade conditions on both sides of the Atlantic can be of great 


| assistance to all those engaged in developing trade with the United States. 


The Chase Banking Organisation has Branches in : 


HAVANA, MARIANAO, SAN JUAN, P. R., SANTURCE, PANAMA, COLON, DAVID, CRISTOBAL, 
BALBOA, FRANKFURT/MAIN, PARIS, TOKYO, OSAKA. 
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Correspondents throughout the world 


Main London Branch: 
6 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


West End Branch: 46 Berkeley Square, W.| 





The Chase National Executors & Trustees Corporation Limited, 6 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
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MEXICO, D. F. 
BUENOS AIRES 
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BOMBAY 
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iscount market turned to the Bank as the ultimate lender in 
tase of need, and Bank Rate, the interest which the Bank 
‘would charge on loans to the market, became in the course 
‘Of time the basic interest rate controlling all the other rates 
the whole financial network. 


From the beginning the Bank had been responsible for the 
anagement of the National Debt, and had held the Govern- 
‘nent’s banking balances; and in due time competitive com- 
Mercial banking activity was overshadowed by the greater 
‘calls of public duty. The central bank was growing out of 
what had been merely the largest bank, and duty to the public 
uperseded duty to the stockholders as the Bank’s prime motive. 
here Was some reluctance in the change; just as it has been 
§aid that England acquired an Empire against the wishes of 
the Government, so the Bank of England found public spirit 
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entrusted his financial affairs to the good offices of 


ty of Mr. Pepys 


FREQUENT VISITOR to Lombard Street in the reign 


of Charles II was Mr. Pepys. The famous diarist 


Humphrey Stokes, a goldsmith and “ keeper of running 
cashes *’ under the sign of “ The Black Horse ”. 

The Black Horse now symbolises the services of 
Lloyds Bank whose customers have come to appreciate 
the wealth of experience which this modern banking 


organisation can place at their disposal. 


LLOYDS BANK 
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almost forced upon it when it would have 
its own competitive business, 


Two world wars have shaken the banking system since it 
came to maturity in the early years of this century, and there 
have been radical changes of detail in the mechanism here 
described. Notably the bill of exchange has fallen away, even 
in foreign trade, from the predominance of pre-1914 da 3° 
it is still a very important part of overseas trade, but the dig. 
count market would today be hard put to it to live by thg 
trade bill alone, and the Government Treasury bill has grown 
up to fill the gap. Notably, too, the convertibility of the paper 
currency, which throughout the nineteenth century and unti} 
1932 was a matter of acute controversy, has gone for good: 
our return to the Gold Standard in the late Twenties was a 
costly failure, and since 1932 we have lived on a managed 
and inconvertible currency in which ‘ Bank of England promisg 
to pay’ does not mean * promise to pay in gold.’ 


preferred to ming 


Most important of all, of course, is the increase in the degree 
of control over the banking system exercised by the Govern 
ment through the Treasury. Since the abandonment of the 
gold standard this Treasury supervision has existed; it wag 
necessarily extended in the exchange control regulations which 
were an essential part of wartime and postwar finance; and 
it was formalised in the Bank of England Act of 1946, which 
bought out the Bank’s stockholders and made the Bank directly 
responsible to the Treasury. As the economy overcomes the 
consequences of war, and the running down of our capital 
and our gold reserves, the details of control will become less 
rigorous, but there is no prospect that it will ever be completely 
given up; the banking system is more than it has ever been 
an integral part of the economy, and the last word must be 
the Government's. 

* 

The banking system as it operates today is the product of 
its history and of its present environment. The great branch 
banks, with the Bank of England as their centre, make the 
City’s services available throughout England and Wales: the 
customer, private or business, in Wigan or Penzance, has at 
his disposal through his local bank the City’s financial 
machinery. The clearing banks collect the deposits of the 
country (they are in effect collected together in London), and, 
with the necessary minimum of cash and ‘quick’ assets in 
hand, make the rest available (through loans and overdrafts 
directly, and less directly through their investments and their 
lending to the discount market) to the trading and commercial 
community. The merchant banks, still specialising in the 
finance of trade with particular countries, provide generally 
longer term finance than the clearing banks; the distinction is 
the historic one between men who are lending their own money 
and men who are lending the deposits of others. The overseas 
banks to some extent combine both lending functions and, 
whether their Head Offices are in London or in the country 
overseas, make their own substantial contribution to the ease 
of London’s commerce and thus to London’s financial 
pre-eminence. 

There has been great development since the days when the 
foundations were being laid, but the essence of the matter 
remains unchanged; the banking system exists to provide the 
most efficient possible means of transferring and using money. 
That purpose includes the accumulation of funds which can be 
lent for varying periods at varying rates; it includes the operating 
of a system through which one currency can be exchanged 
for another; it includes the provision of a mechanism which 
makes the transfer of money possible by book entry, without 
the handling of notes and coin. The clearing banks have 
developed ancillary services, especially of course the executot 
and trustee departments, which depend in large part upon 
their great size and ready accessibility: their credit is beyond 
doubt, and within the framework of their very large staffs 
they can employ specialists who can give informed service in 
their specialities. The merchant banks nowadays play an 
increasing part in the launching of new issues on the Stock 
E “*. 
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Trade follows this flag 


In every corner of the world, wher- 
ever trade is possible, the flag of 
The National City Bank of New 
York symbolizes the march of 
commerce, 

In a world of complex and 
changing regulations it offers busi- 
ness men an invaluable service: 
up-to-the-minute knowledge of 
trading conditions in all parts of 
the world. The National City Bank 
- provides this service through its 
network of 57 branches in 19 
countries, and through its banking 
Z correspondents in every commer- 
2 cially important city in the world. 
The London branches of the bank 
4 offer, as well, an intimate know- 
r ledge of trade with the dollar 
4 countries. 

A visit to The National City 
Bank of New York ‘ts 
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Fleet Street 1954 


By JOHN BEAVAN 


LEET STREET, that westerly outpost of the City, has 

lost much of its old gaiety, its Bohemian raffishness, its 

street-of-adventure romanticism. Paper rationing and 
inflation are partly to blame but less so than the pursuit of 
efficiency. Fleet Street today cannot afford the wayward 
genius, the eccentric egotist, the clever drunk. Like Hollywood 
it has found formule for box-office success and the men in 
demand are those who can apply them most effectively. 

The trend was clear enough even in the Thirties, but it is 
only since the war that the commercial lessons have been 
systematically applied. Until 1939 Fleet Street lived with a 
belated Edwardian gusto. The pubs seemed to be full of 
parsons’ sons noisily hell-bent; of confident young Celts with 
a gleam in their eye and a work of genius on the stocks; of 
hard-drinking executives with soft Dickensian hearts; of 
shambling dipsos telling how the crew of the Pall Mall Gazette 
had slain the albatross; of elderly club men peddling London 
Letter pars to the provincials. 

On the nine guinea minimum, a bachelor could live like a 
bookie and the father of five (at a council school in Dulwich) 
could still pay his corner. Fleet Street was a hearty masculine 
club with its drinking competitions, hotpot and pigeon pie 
suppers and boozy harmonic smokers. All this has gone. 
Nobody today has the means, the leisure or the taste for 
conviviality. The ulcer and not cirrhosis is the occupational 
disease; phenobarbitone, not scotch, the professional sedative. 

In the Thirties Fleet Street was still on nodding terms with 
literature. Chesterton and Belloc could ndw and then be seen 
drinking burgundy at the Bodega; or at El Vino one might 
find Robert Lynd, H. M. Tomlinson and Desmond McCarthy 
holding court. Young Fleet Street men gaped at the giants and 
dreamed. They too wanted to Write and looked to Fleet Street 
to provide them with adventures to write about. 

For about 15 years between the wars Fleet Street gave the 
young reporter all the chances he needed. * Every reporter 
is a hope,’ Pulitzer had said, ‘ Every editor a disappointment.’ 
So it seemed in the age when Northcliffe’s revolution was still 
developing. He discovered the common man as a daily reader. 
It was left to Beaverbrook to discover the common woman, 
the housewife who bought the soap whose advertisements 
yielded the newspaper profits. Beverley Baxter and his 
brilliant successor Arthur Christiansen softened and feminised 
the Express and everyone had to follow their lead. Women 
were subjective, the theory went. So reporters ceased to 
be objective recorders and built their stories around their 
swelling egos. They would charter an aeroplane to feed storm- 
bound islanders, go into the ring with Bertram Mills’s clowns, 
wrestle with Carnera, rescue flood victims. Above all they 
sought the Woman’s Angle, even at a cup final or test match. 
But while this expansion was going on, a contractive process 
was beginning. The importance of make-up was discovered. 
Chief subs no longer fitted the news into as pretty a pattern 
as they could hurriedly improvise. They came to the office 
with page schemes ready made and crammed the copy into it. 
‘I need a five inch top for page one ! ’ they would cry in the 
agony of composition and a nicely balanced ten inch piece would 
be butchered to fit the jig-saw. That was what killed writing 
in Fleet Street—that and the knowledge that most of the new 
readers of newspapers preferred simple, bright stories lacking 
any distinction of literary style. Sub-editors, once the mice of 
Fleet Street, who ticked the caps, and diffidently shortened the 
work of better people, now became bossy re-write men, 
* processing’ the copy, producing pre-digested pap. As they 
began to earn more money than reporters all the talent flowed 
into their department; and since executives had now to be 
technicians, the ladder of promotion was removed from the 
writing departments and put into the subs’ room. Reporters 
became little more than leg-men chasing facts and presenting 

the subs not with the finished product but with semi- 
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raw material which could be stamped into the approved 
stereotype. 


As circulations have increased and edition times have been 
brought back the administrative side of newspapers has becom 
more cémplex. In the old days the news editor saw that the 
news got into the office and the chief sub that it got into the 
paper. In the well organised office today there is a ney 
editing unit which may consist of four to six men and a chief 
subbing unit of almost the same size. Over these departments 
is a network of assistant editors. The best talent on a pa 
is concerned not with news at the point where it breaks byt 
with planning how to get it and its treatment on receipt. 

There is an important exception. Each newspaper has g 
team of specialist reporters—Parliamentary, labour, air, radio, 
agricultural, etc. They are highly knowledgeable, competent 
and responsible. But their privilege makes general reporting 
still less attractive. In former times an omnicompetent reporter 
might do the Labour Party conference one week, a murder 
trial another, a state visit a third. That rarely happens today, 
Fleet Street is now getting very short of general journalistic 
talent. Where is it to be found ? Talent scouts go out to the 
provinces but often return empty handed. Young provincials 
marry early and cannot afford the risk and expense of moving to 
London. Neither the professional nor the financial inducement 
is strong enough—especially to the Irish whose opportunities 
at home have expanded since the war. And talent is getting 
thinner in the provinces. The kind of eager youngster who 
came into provincial journalism from the grammar school now 
goes to the university and by the time he has done his military 
training the provincial newspaper finds him too old and 
expensive to recruit. 

Fleet Street’s success has weakened the quality of journalism, 
Since 1939 the Mirror has found three million new readers, the 
Express a million and a half. Many of them did not read a 
paper at all before the war; they lacked the means and perhaps 
the desire to do so. But to catch and preserve the interest of 
these people it has been necessary to dramatise lighter news 
more heavily than before. The more serious of the popular 
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Popular Press 


Daily Mail News of the World | The Times The Observer 
Daily Express Reynolds News | Daily Telegraph Sunday Times 
Daily Herald Sunday Pictorial Manchester 

Daily Mirror Sunday Graphic Guardian 

News Chronicle Empire News 

Daily Sketch Sunday Dispatch | 


People | 
Sunday Express | 
Sunday Chronicle | 





dailies, the Herald and the News Chronicle, have had to follow 
suit. Even so, they have lost some of their weaker readers, 
seduced by the bright bubbliness of the Express or the 
passionate black sans of the Mirror. The Mail, rather 
remarkably, has gone the other way. Its increased seriousness 
has raised its prestige and only mildly affected the quantity 
of its circulation. Will the new editorial team at the News 
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Chronicle (who have not come up through the subs’ room) 
follow this lead ? 

Critics of the popular Press seem to treat the effect of paper 
journalism too lightly. It has been extremely 
depressing. When space ts cut, the hot-selling items must have 
priority; and there is little room for anything else. Popular 

srs as a matter of sheer necessity have had to cut back the 
duller though still important news they would carry in a bigger 
paper. When paper rationing ends (in six months ? a year ?) 
the competition in Fleet Street will be fiercer than ever. Recent 
editorial shake-ups in some offices are seen to be a preparation 
for the fray. Will Fleet Street find new techniques ? It is 
doubtful. The old ones learned in the Thirties seem still to 
pay best. They cannot develop however. Type and pictures 
cannot go substantially bigger; human interest cannot be much 
further exploited. Young men can only learn the old tricks 
and the Boy Wonders of the Thirties who invented them can 
enjoy a comfortable middle age immune from the challenge 
of infant prodigies. 
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Anatomy of a Jobber 
By (DOUGLASS ETON 


LITTLE patient searcliing will convince anyone that 

almost everything was invented by the Chinese. 

Research into the nature of stock-jobbing, which is 
briefly attempted here, brings us to a full stop, back in the 
year 1694, in London. Royal borrowings to conduct the 
current war were represented by * paper’ promising repayment 
at some future date, and in the meantime, interest at 3 per 
cent. was paid. Individuals who had loaned money, and who 
found themselves unable to wait until the date of repayment 
for one reason or another, attempted to sell this * paper,’ and 
others with savings to spare, would be willing to buy it, at 
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a suitable discount. A market of some proportions developed 
in the City of London in Change Alley, and more specifically 
in Jonathan’s Coffee House. Before long this market involved 
all kinds of shares in all kinds of enterprises, and the whole 
business became a minor scandal. 

In 1734, an Act was passed through Parliament‘ for the better 
preventing the infamous practice of stock-jobbing.” This was 
necessary, as a craze had developed which threatened to dis- 
rupt the peaceful life of the city. A writer of the time commen- 
ted as follows: ‘No gentleman will refuse to devote half-an- 
hour occasionally to the agreeable employment of delivering 
the fair sex from all connection with this medley of barbers, 
bakers, butchers, shoemakers, plasterers and taylors whom the 
Mammon of Unrighteousness has transformed into  stock- 
brokers.’ 

It was possible, in the latter part of this period, to buy or 
sell stocks for settlement two months ahead. The temptation 
to back your opinion on a rise or a fall in prices was, to say 
the least, excitingly new. The principal factor in price move- 
ments at that time. was the outcome of the European battles, 
conferences or intrigues. The fact that the British Army had 
won a battle caused upward movement in the financial 
barometer, and, of course, a reverse movement in opposite 
circumstances. At that time, the clearing house for all 
European information was Amsterdam. Contact with this city 
meant early news of success or disaster, and, therefore an 
apparent advantage in market dealing. Persons who had 
bought stocks or shares and were hoping for a rise in prices 
before they had paid up at the end of two months, would 
run round spreading all good news with enthusiasm based 
on awareness of advantage to come. They thus earned the 
name ‘ Bull,” the best fitting description of this bellowing, 
barging character. Other persons had sold stock which they 
would be called upon to deliver in two months. As they did 
not own the stock in question they would have to buy it during 
that time. Such a person, therefore, was interested in a fall 
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in prices and his growling, disconsolate demeanour would 
colour both to his story of disaster and his nickname of ‘ Bear? 

From this motley of London dandies, Dutch operator 
absentee shop-keepers, sharp-witted cockneys and Italiag 
waiters arose, like so many British institutions, a usefy] and 
necessary thing for wrong and irrelevant reasons. 

This thing was a market in capital, or a market in Savings and 
a market in incomes. The maintenance of this market, at all 
reasonable times, is the function of the stockjobber. 

It was economically necessary to the industrial development 
of the nineteenth century, inasmuch as it oiled its path. No 
person with savings, and in his right mind, could be prevailed 
upon to loan those savings to an industrialist for an indefinite 
period. On the other hand an industrialist could not be 
expected to sell a portion of his factory, or plant, to satisfy such 
a repayment. The solution was a market constantly willing 
to buy a stock or share (as it would now be called). 

Stock Exchange techniques for dealing with this apparently 
simple process have developed until refinement has been heaped 
On refinement, and a jobber has for some fifty years now beeg 
required to make a * double-barrelled’ price in the shares in 
which he sets up as a specialist. In this way, public investors, 
acting through their agents (the stock-brokers) either buy or 
sell shares, without foreknowledge of their intentions on the 
part of the jobber being allowed to influence the price. This 
price-making is also done in the company of other jobbers, 
specialising in the same shares, and, of course, all competing 
for the brokers’ business. This system has been developed 
over the years as that being the most likely to guarantee the 
fairest possible conditions for the client, i.e., the investing 
public. It must be pointed out here that this method of 
dealing applies to something of the order of 85 per cent. of 
the securities dealt in on the London Stock Exchange. The 
balance of 15 per cent. cover those securities which are * Buyers 
only,” ‘ Sellers only,” or may be dealt in ‘ By negotiation only.’ 

To delve a little deeper into the mechanics of jobbing, it 
will be useful to point out that jobbers form firms, or partner- 
ships, which specialise in dealing in certain shares. These shares 
usually belong to the companies engaged in a specific industry, 
or group of associated industries. It would be fair to say, as 
an example, that a partnership of three individual jobbers 
might deal in the shares of 200 separate companies. They will 
be expected to make a businesslike price in the majority of 
these shares every business day of every year. They will be 
expected to buy any reasonable number of shares from a 
broker or sell him any reasonable number of shares without 
question. Their reputation and status in the market will 
depend on the degree of risk they are prepared to take in the 
execution of this business, one of the characteristics of which 
is that the time allowed for consideration of this is a matter 
of seconds. In this sort of time deals involving many thousands 
of pounds are seitled. 

Jobbers are always seeking factors which will enable them 
to form a balanced view of the true value of the shares in 
which they deal. Needless to say this involves considerable 
study of the statistics of the industries covered by theif 
activities. A jobber is asked to express opinions about the 
shares in which he deals about fifty times in a normal day, and 
must be prepared to accept responsibility for action on the 
part of a client, with which he will undoubtedly be credited 

Movements of share prices, usually credited to jobbing 
design, are in fact not controlled by them at all. In just the 
same way as a weighing machine reflects the weight put on 
it, so does a jobber adjust his price according to the influence 
of public buying or selling. Should sudden good (or bad) 
news appear which obviously affects a certain share, a jobber 
will then raise or lower his price in anticipation of public 
action, but he would not dare to adjust a share price to a 
point at which merely his own interests were served, as the 
comparative value of each share is sufficiently established in 
the total investment mind, and resultant action would simply 
aggravate his position. 

The jobber has ceased to be like the people who, said Wilde, 
knew the price of everything but the value of nothing. 
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content in the knowledge that they are asked to 
Toto the necessary market, outlined before, in the £350 
s Hions of new capital which appears to be the approximate 
ne age seeking quotation on the London Stock 


nnual aver 
Exchange in the post-war period, 


The City Churches 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 

N the London Museum, when it was at Lancaster House, 

‘there used to be a delightful dark tunnel of models of 

old London, including one of the Great Fire itself. These 
ost their intimacy and character in the arid apple- 
f the ‘new London Museum which is in the 
duller rooms of Kensington Palace. But it is still possible, 
by kneeling at the models so that the houses are at eye level, 
to imagine oneself back in the medieval City, where every 
ouse seemed to look like a cross between Staple Inn and 
can and where there were 108 City churches. 


models have l 
een quarters 0 





With this picture of a walled city, with red roofs and white 
stone and many turrets and a wide, slow-flowing Thames, held 
up from the sea by the sluice of waters under London Bridge, 
leave Kensington and go to Aldersgate Street. By going under 
the arch of the Star Inn in that street and turning left among 
the parked motors, you can still come out into the country. 
Silence reigns and bracken and willow-herb and a few saplings 

row among grass which covers a multitude of basements. A 
Ppotpath toward the Middlesex-looking tower of St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate, leads in this country quiet to some large remains 
of the City wall. And as you see this great wall stretching 
ruinously towards Moorgate you can imagine yourself once 
more in the fields outside the ancient City. Though there are 
eight City churches which have survived, or at any rate partly 
survived, both the Great Fire and the German bombs, only 


two of them, I think, bring back medieval London—St. 
Bartholomew. the Great and St. Ethelburga, Bishopsgate. The 


venerable and blackened Norman interior of St. Bartholomew’s 
is not improved by cement vaulting in the aisles and by the 
plethora of chairs, postcard tables, vases, brooms, ladders and 
other semi-sacred impedimenta of our dear old Church of 
England, and I really catch more of an idea of what the old 
churches of London before the Fire may have looked like from 
the humble little church of St. Ethelburga. 

Wren rebuilt fifty churches after the fire. Before the Germans 
came we had ourselves destroyed nineteen of these. The 
Germans completely gutted seventeen more Wren churches 
and there are now only fourteen with their roofs on, and of 
these three are still shut to the public, which leaves us with 
eleven Wren churches open to us in the City, and precious 
indeed they are. Under the Archdeacon of London’s far- 
sighted plan for the City churches, many more will be opened 
later when they are repaired or rebuilt. 

Of those which survive for seeing today, I commend St. Benet, 
Paul’s Wharf, which is Welsh and inclined to be locked, St. 
Mary-at-Hill, St. Magnus the Martyr, St. Margaret, Lothbury, 
Bt. Margaret Pattens, St. Peter, Cornhill, and St. Stephen’s, 
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Walbrook, as being the most characteristic Wren churches, 
comparatively unmolested by Victorian ‘ restoration.’ St. Mary- 
at-Hill, which is nothing to look at outside and surrounded by 
a smell of fish at Billingsgate, has the most untouched interior 
of all. Here the box pews, ironwork sword-rests, great west 
gallery, with its rich organ case, the fine pulpit and sounding 
board, the carved altar and altar-piece, recall Georgian Lon- 
don when beadles would hit the charity children sitting in the 
gallery with their staves, when merchants lived over their shops 
and offices and pageboys carried the prayer books of rich 
widows before them as they walked to worship. 

There were more such unrestored churches in the City nearly 
forty years ago when I first knew it, for as a young boy I 
delighted to visit City churches, especially on a Sunday evening 
when single bells beat from moonlit steeples down gas-lit alleys, 
and choirboys would rush round corners through vestry arch- 
ways. I can remember the row of fish-tail gas lights all along 
the triforium of St. Bartholomew the Great; St. Magnus the 
Martyr, when it had box pews and seemed very dead, unlike 
the live and coloured place it is today; and St. Alban, Wood 
Street, with its green gas mantles and sparse congregation. In 
those days too, aged City men would come down from their 
brick, Italianate houses in Highbury or Streatham to worship 
in the City church where their fathers had worshipped before 
them. It was always my hope on some dark night to find a 
church which had escaped all the guide books and was there 
still in its classic splendour, with candles reflected in polished 
oak and cedar, with a parson in a black gown and bands, a 
beadle and the court of a City Company, robed and carrying a 
mace and swords. Once I thought I really had found the 
destroyed Wren church of St. Matthew, Friday Street. Where 
is the oratory of Prebendary Hine-Haycock, preaching to the 
ranks of Blue Coat boys, tier upon tier in the galleries of 
Christ Church, Newgate Street’? Where is the dome of St. 
Mildred, Bread Street, under which I sat in a high pew to hear 
the words of the Reverend Mr. Richardson-Eyre, who would 
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+ In from some comfortable suburb to preach at Evensong 
m Sunday evening? Where is St. Stephen, Coleman Street,- 
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done to his forest of steeples gathered round St. Paul’s. 
stand at the corner of Wood Street near the back of Goldsmiths 
Hall, in morning light or at night when the moon is up and 
there is a faint red glow in the sky from the West End, you will 
See what must be one of the most beautiful architectural sights 


buries 
exquisite stone steeple of St. Vedast, Foster Lane, less elaborate 
but more satisfying than his famous steeple of St. Mary-le-Bow, 


the plainest and most despised of Wren’s churches ? Where 
ead and bombed, only their peaceful memory now part of 


e history of our beautiful City. 


tes vangelical raptures I enjoyed in St. Bride’s ? Gone, gone, 


Yet the bombing has done 


One service to Wren which makes up for the destruction which 
tall buildings and the commercial policy of the Church have 





If you 


n England. In the foreground withered willow-herb almost 


a pile of huge pink stones. Beyond this is Wren’s 


which stands quite near. Beyond St. Vedast you will see the 


THE CITY OF LONDOy 


mighty dome of St. Paul’s and to the right the delicate agy 
complicated silhouette of the north-west bell tower. And 

, ; , ag 
you walk down Wood Street to Cheapside, St. Vedast’s stee 
will glide past them and the hollows in it will open to show the 
sky beyond. Here architecture does what all the best archites, 
ture should do. It moves as you go past it and changes tg 
make another and another and another perfect picture, 

I have left to the last those City churches built since the 
time of Wren and which architecturally are some of the best 
and, though I dare to say it, more impressive and Inventive 
as interiors than those by Wren himself. I think the firg 
indignation at vandalism I ever felt was over the destructiog 
of the eighteenth-century brick church of St. Cathering 
Coleman, Fenchurch Street, which happened between the wars, 
In those days people could swallow Wren but nothing later. 
Georgian was thought little of and St. Catherine’s was a com. 
plete untouched Georgian interior, with all its old woodwork. 
Since then, thank goodness, our appreciation has widened. But 
the Church has destroyed eight of the seventeen post-Wren 
churches in the City of London. Mercifully the Germans did 
little damage to three of the best, St. Mary Woolnoth, All 
Hallows, London Wall, and St. Botolph, Aldersgate. Hawks. 
moor’s church of St. Mary Woolnoth by the Bank, with its 
twin square towers, is surely one of the most brilliant solutions 
to an awkwardly shaped site one could hope to see. The 
windowless side walis are full of interest. _The interior, with 
its top lights, though it is in fact small, seems majestic and 
enormous. 

What is it that makes the City so different from all the 
rest of London? Mostly I think the City is different 
because of its churches,-and these are used today more than 
ever, not just for concerts but as places in which to pray. If 
you go into the newly opened church of St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
you will find plenty of people about, but they are most of 
them standing and admiring the ornament. If you go into a 
City church you will generally find someone on his knees, 
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Benne too many people take the irony 
of this Thurberish phrase too literally. They 
allow their daily newspaper to think for them. And 
their minds become limp from lack of exercise. 
change to the Manchester Guardian soon cures this 
mental laziness. 

Handicapped—if that is the word!—by having no 
‘strips’, no gossip writers, no sensations, no scandals 
or spicy revelations—the Manchester Guardian relies 
entirely upon vivid writing and honest reporting. 
The result is a daily newspaper which is curiously 
stimulating. To read the Manchester Guardian 
every day is a delight to the healthy mind. 


If you have any difficulty in getting your Manchester Guardian 
regularly, please write to: The’ Manchester Guardian, Manchester 
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